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You can not legislate arithmetic 


Every schoolboy knows that the price of an article is the sum of the 


materials in it 

wages needed to make it 

taxes taken by government 

profit without which the manufacturer couldn’t stay in business. 


Add them all together, and you have the Increase the size of any one of them, and - 
price of the product. Like this: the price goes up. Like this: 


PROFIT 


PROFIT 
axes 


MATERIALS 


Ana, of course, the higher the price, the fewer people who can buy 
it. The fewer who buy it, the fewer jobs there will be in the factory. 
Increase labor’s share by taking away the profit, as some suggest? 
Even if you took all the profit, labor would get only 4 cents more 
added to each $1 they now receive. And naturally the companies WARNER 
would go out of business and then labor would get nothing. & 
Increase labor’s share by reducing taxes? Absolutely sound. Cut SWASEY 
the waste out of government, and business would be delighted to 


; : : Machine Tools 
share the saving with their workmen. 


And there is another way workmen can get more, If they pro- 
duce more efficiently, the cost per piece goes down. Then the price 
of the finished preduct can remain the same but with more dollars 
in total, for labor to share. 

Any man who tells a workman he can get more without produc- 
ing more should go back to playing with blocks. 2+ 2 still=4. 


You can’t change that by laws. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Shepherd Diesel Marine *‘Caterpillar’’ Dual Design Installation. 


Quiet! Fishermen at work 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


oe way under water in that 
picture—those are the engines 
below the water line in a new com- 
mercial fishing boat. Most engines 
turn the propeller through chain or 
gear drives. But they cost a lot to 
Maintain; breakdowns waste time 
and are dangerous. And the noise 
og these drives scares away the 

h. 

B. F. Goodrich had long been recom- 
mending, for use in industry, Multi- 
V belt drives—a number of care- 
fully matched rubber-and-cord belts 
that are quiet and vibration-free; 


that are clean and require no main- 
tenance. Why wouldn’t a drive like 
this be good for fishing boats? 

Shepherd Diesel Marine installed 
one in a new boat—and found the 
answer. They are good for fishing 
boats. They last longer, cost less to 
operate, weigh less— and they make 
the boat so quiet that the “take” of 
fish is greater—the crew can catch 
a boat load, get to shore, and be back 
at work again hours and sometimes 
days sooner. 

B. F. Goodrich first developed the V 
belts to drive the fan of your car; 


now these belts also drive boats, and 
equipment of almost every kind in 
thousands of plants and on thou- 
sands of farms. This sort of develop- 
ment work is going on always at 
B. F.Goodrich. It is applied to the 
improvement of everything made of 
rubber, and that is why you're sure 
of the latest improvements when 
you specify B.F.Goodrich to your 
distributor. The B.F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Industrial Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER a SYNTHETIC 


Metal 


The Meta! without an Equal 


Aluminum Bronze 
Rods- extruded 
by Ampco 


-«-for higher strength... good surface finish...compact structure 


. . . result in a better 
product for your customer 


Two grades of Ampco Metal and 
two grades of Ampcoloy bronze 
are produced in extruded form 
at Ampco Metal, Inc. 


Extruded Ampco products are 
available from a modern extru- 
sion mill, with the largest extru- 
sion press in the Middle West 
and one of the few in the world 
devoted exclusively to the extru- 
sion of aluminum bronze. 


Specialists in engineerin 
production — finishing a 
copper-base alloy parts. 


Barstock, heavy walled tubing, 
and various shapes are provided 
to meet your needs—from a mill 
that contains all the modern 
equipment required to handle 
this type of work. 


The quality of Ampco extrud. 
ed stock reflects care and consid- 
eration of detail in each step of 
the process—controlled melting 
and alloying, exact billet casting 
and billet heating technique, plus 
careful inspection of the finished 
product. 


Write for Bulletin 64A 
It gives you valuable information 
about Ampco extruded products. 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Department BW-8 
Ampco Field Offices in Principal Cities 


Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
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The machine that didn’t like People! 


It was so dangerous, the workers at Whatyamacallit, Inc. wouldn't touch it with a ten foot pole... 
So they gave the workers eleven foot poles. 
But even this didn’t help much ... accidents increased . . . production fell off! 

They were just about to put the machine out of its misery when Mr. Friendly, 
News the American Mutual man, happened by! 
Henry “Hold on!” he cried, ‘‘We’ll tame this machine with ‘I.E.’... American Mutual's fy 
; Special 1.E. LOSS CONTROL* Service! We'll have her gentle as a kitten and just as safe...” ta. 
Jol And Mister, that’s just what happened! — a) = 

ohn . ™ To Pe 
Wil In no time and at no extra aan P 
4 R cost, American Mutual’s “ ns 
CT10OL. 
I.E. LOSS CONTROL 
experts had that machine 
 Edi- purring away... 
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887 : 
jag. It was so safe and friendly, the workers hated to leave her ...and when 
he — the 5 o’clock whistle blew, their faces actually fell! 
Ba: “Gosh”! said one worker wistfully, “I wish I could 
po take that machine home. .. for the kids to play with!” Your helping hand 
lant Tip: Send now for information about American Mutual's new I.B. LOSS CONTROL (no for better business! 
fe obligation) ...It has helped many companies to reduce manufacturing costs .. . boost 
= profits... improve employee morale. American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 
oe Dept. B-25, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. A , M 
m * Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering 
A M ERI CAN M U TUA L ..« the first American liability insurance company 
©1946, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


@ ‘APAC, used as exterior siding on this huge administration buildi 
minute design with maximum durability. Design and Construction by The Austin Company. 


Whether your plans include remodeling or new construction, here are 3 compelling reasons 
why K&M “Century” APAC sheet material is the right material to use. 


1B APAC IS VERSATILE 
Furnished in 4’ x 8’ sheets 34”, 14", 34” 
thick, APAC is easily adaptable to outside 
sheathing, office panelling, partitions, ele- 
vator shaft casings, stock rooms and storage 
bins ... in fact APAC has as many uses as 
a building has surfaces. 


2. APAC IS PRACTICAL 


Compounded of asbestos and portland ce- 
ment, APAC is completely fire-resistant, 
rot-proof, vermin-proof and termite-proof. 
It makes a neat-looking job and will never 
deteriorate. Time only toughens it. 


3. APAC IS ECONOMICAL 


First cost is low, and APAC is so easy to 
cut, handle and apply that it lowers the 
cost of construction. Once it’s on, APAC 
lasts indefinitely, without maintenance or 
protective painting. 

eee 


If there’s anything else you want to know 
about this remarkable building board, we'll 
be glad to give full details. Just call or send 
us a card. 


Nate made Ahsbeslos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has been mak- 


ing it serve mankind since 1873. 


es EE ; = 
ing, combines up-to-the- 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY e 


AMBLER e 


PENNSYLVANIA 


the- 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


CONTROLS GO TO COURT 


Intertwining of U. S. business and 
government is as old as Andrew Jack- 
son’s battle with Nicholas Biddle’s 
United States Bank. But never has this 
factor bulked so large in business plan- 
ning as it does now. Remnants of war- 
time priorities, subsidies, loan arrange- 
ments, and government equities in 
industry penetrate all the crevices of a 
civilian-minded economy. Today, many 
a firm’s competitive position within its 
industry depends on the skill of its ex- 
ecutives in living with, or molding, gov- 
ernment policy for their industry. 


Struggle for Materials 


One prime example, in the whisky 
business, exploded into the courts this 
week. This is an industry torn by the 
battle of a relative newcomer with an 
enormous production capacity to break 
in on the preserves of established firms 
whose position is fortified by their lar- 
ger stocks of aging whisky. Accumula- 
tion of stocks is one of the keys to the 
battle—and production rates of each 
company are governed by the Dept. of 
Agriculture’s grain controls. 

Until now, this hot issue has stayed 
on the normal level of more or less po- 
lite negotiation. The rustle of govern- 
ment lawyers scurrying through their 
papers could be heard all over Washing- 
ton when Publicker Industries broke out 
its suit attacking the September grain 
allocations. The principles Publicker 
raises could have implications for many 
other government controls. 


Grain Dividend Causes Trouble 


Over protests of old-line distillers, 
Agriculture has been allotting grain for 
liquor on the basis of current capacity. 
This gave the huge, war-expanded Pub- 
licker plants some 28% of the total 
until a technical readjustment this 
month (BW—Aug.10’46,p7) cut them 
down to about 20%. 

Last week Agriculture announced a 
500,000-bu. September dividend to the 
distillers, to be distributed on the basis 
of prewar production. This would cut 
Publicker down to some 14.5%, leaving 
it the same bushelage as in August but 
giving its four big competitérs—Hiram 
Walker, Seagram, Schenley, and Na- 
tional—a long lead in the free-for-all race 
to accumulate aging stocks which is 
likely to start in November, when in- 
siders expect all restrictions to go off. 
By then, they figure, the grain distillers 
will have soaked up a potato surplus 
which could have bothered the Dept. 
of Agriculture. 

Publicker is seeking an injunction on 
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the ground that the reconversion act 
of 1944 forbids use of any historical 
basis in regulating resumption of civilian 
production. Agriculture has suspended 
the increase while it prepares its de- 
fense, with free advice from the Distilled 
Spirits Institute. In the Justice Dept., 
the solicitor’s office, defending the case, 
is getting cool glances from the Anti- 
trust Division, which automatically 
looks askance at any group that can be 
called the Big Four. 

Particularly flurried are Agriculture 
and CPA lawyers responsible for other 
allocation programs which might be 
affected if the court upholds Publicker. 
In the Agriculture Dept., they’re won- 
dering whether the fats and oils program, 
long operated on a historical basis, is 
adequately protected by its provision of 
a small pool from which to meet the 
needs of newcomers, 


CPA Lead Program 


CPA is reasonably confident. Although 
its one remaining outright allocation 
program, for lead, distributes supplies 
according to base-period use, CPA has 
continually moved the base period for- 
ward; it’s now 1944. And CPA is also 
relying on the appeals provisions of 
its lead order. 

The promising grain supply which 
permitted Agriculture to offer the dis- 
tillers a bonus has also resulted in a 
boost for brewers, now free to use 85% 
of their 1945 grain consumption in- 
stead of 70%. Millers are not permitted 
any increase in flour output, but they 
are no longer bound by the 80% ex- 
traction order. 


« 
WAGE CONTROL VULNERABLE 


‘the Administration is sitting tight 
on its wage control policy. It is keep- 
ing its eye on union maneuvers, and like 
the unions, it is watching the cost-of- 
living indexes. 

It is generally accepted that the cost 
of living can’t be rolled back to what 
it was on June 30, as the unions de- 
mand. At a week-end huddle with John 
R. Steelman, reconversion director, 
members of the National Wage Stabili- 
zation Board agreed that in this situa- 
tion the 33% increased living cost yard- 
stick now being used by NWSB would 
be most vulnerable to attack by organ- 
ized labor. 

If the yardstick is to be lengthened, 
say to 40%, it would have to be by di- 
rective from Steelman. This would per- 
mit reopening of thousands of wage 
contracts which otherwise are closed un- 
til next year, and would give additional 


impetus to the wage-price rate race. 

Right now NWSB is just hanging 
on, with odds even as to whether the 
industry or labor members will walk out 
first. The meat-packing wage negotia- 
tions now in progress can well wreck 
the agency if it stands in the way of any 
wage increase that might be won by the 
unions, 


RUSSIAN RUNAROUND 


Maddening details of the runaround 
which U.S. skippers took from Russian 
port officials stalling on delivery of re- 
lief grain to France are beginning to 
reach shipping firms. The Soviets were 
caught with no grain in their ports when 
the U.S. Maritime Commission sud- 
denly took them up on their large talk 
that huge relief shipments to France 
were only prevented by lack of bottoms. 

Said to be typical is the experience of 
the S. S. Vincent Harrington, which 
reached Odessa May 26. The captain 
was forbidden to go ashore and was 
refused repairs to grain-loading equip- 
ment until June 6, when he was sent 
to Nikolaev. There his ship was re- 
paired, loaded with 4,000 metric tons 
of grain; the captain was still refused 
permission to go ashore, fined for not fly- 
ing flags, and presented an exorbitant 
bill for repairs. Three Communists in 
the crew became so disgusted that they 
tore up their Party cards in the presence 
of the Russian officials. 

On June 14, the ship was moved to 
Novorossiisk, where it took eight days 
to load another 4,000 tons—some days 
loading as little as 150 tons. In this 
port the Russians attempted to win 
the sympathy of the crew with special 
movies and a few free drinks, but the 
men weren’t impressed. The ship was 
permitted to leave June 22, after the 
captain had signed the repair bill and 
been castigated as “a fresh, undis- 
ciplined, rich American.” 


WYATT’S LAST HOPE 


Airplane makers are under strong 
pressure from Wilson Wyatt to take 
on the manufacture of metal prefabri- 
cated houses—the housing expediter’s 
last hope of filling in the low-price end 
of his housing program on a private 
industry basis (BW—Jul.27’46,p15). Al- 
ways sensitive to government wishes, the 
industry is inclined to string along. 

Meanwhile, Wyatt has asked War 
Assets Administration to hold back on 
disposal of some of the remaining sur- 
plus aircraft factories to give the plane 
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Stratosfied flying promises new, perfect 
comfort for air travel. It does this by eliminating what 
might give some passengers discomfort. 

rhrough the simple and compact Stratos Cabin Condi- 
tioning System, passengers and crews in Stratosfied planes 
feel no abrupt changes in atmospheric pressure, no sudden 
temperature drops or rises. 

No such abrupt changes can ever occur inside the cabin 
of a Stratosfied plane. 

Pressure is automatically controlled for comfort at any 
altitude. 

Temperature is automatically regulated for restful, sat- 
isfying flights. 

The Stratos System very gradually and silently shifts 
pressures and temperatures. The air outside your cabin 
may be thinned out to ear-popping levels. It may be 


AZ<TAIRCHILD 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 7 


ENGIWE 


Fairchild Personal Plones Division, Winfield, Konsos ° 


AND AIRPLANE 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Ronger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. |., N. Y. - 


Subsidiary: Ai-Fin Corporetion, Jamaica, L. |, N. Y. . 


shivering cold. It may be oppressively hot. Yet, inside the 
cabin, you’re relaxing comfortably, just as though you 
were sitting in your own perfectly air-conditioned office. 

Skilled thermodynamic and aeronautical engineers of 
the Stratos Corporation, a Fairchild affiliate, are working 
closely with airplane manufacturers in the development of 
Stratosfied passenger transports. Their work is another 
example of Fairchild’s “touch of tomorrow in the planes 
of today.” 


gee ie.. | THE STRATOS SYSTEM 
for Transports and 
Cargo Planes 


Equipment and controls for a 40- 
passenger airliner add less than 


senger or cargo space. 
Operation is entirely automatic. 
Ideal cabin pressure and tempera- 
ture are maintained without atten- 
tion. Servicing is simple. 

Many flight schedules may be re- 
duced in time since the STRATOS- 
FIED cabin permits more rapid 
climbs and descents. 


The Stratos Cabin Supercharger 


Copyright, 1946, Statos Corporation 


CORPORATION 


Duramold Division, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, Babylon, L. |, N. Y. 


200 pounds and take up no pas-‘ 
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builders a chance to rent them for 
house manufacture. 

Farthest along is a deal with McDon- 
nell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, which is 
reportedly on the verge of completing 
a guaranteed-market contract under 
which it could build up to 10,000 pre- 
fabricated houses of its own design with 
a promise that the government will 
buy any which can’t be sold privately. 


Distribution Is Problem 


Other plane builders, of whom 
Douglas appears most actively inter- 
ested, lack a design of their own. They 
are being encouraged to use, under li- 
cense, an aluminum house design de- 
veloped by Lincoln Homes Corp. of 
New York and Marion, Va. (BW— 
May25’46,p66). This design, well 
thought of by housing officials, is based 
on Fin, wall panels and 3-in. roof 
panels with aluminum sides and a plas- 
tic filler. A two-bedroom size, it’s hoped, 
can be sold, less lot, for about $3,000. 

The big problem is distribution, for 
which plane makers have no facilities. 
Wyatt is trying to interest department 
stores, mail-order concerns, and large 
building material firms which have 
dealer organizations. 


C.1.O. CHECKS STRIKES 


Concrete evidence that the C.I.O. 
wants to hold back on strikes is the 
settlement of a prolonged United Auto 
Workers strike at National Screw & 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, the last of three 
which since late April had been on the 
critical list of strikes hampering auto- 
mobile production. The others, settled 
earlier this month, were at Lamson & 
Sessions Co., Cleveland, and Buffalo 
IBolt Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

The settlement calls for a 12¢ hourly 
raise effective immediately, plus a 4¢ in- 
crease in base rates Dec. 1, certain 
extras, and checkoff of dues. 

National U.A.W. officials brought 
pressure for settlement because strikes 
enabled the managements to say that 
no more cars could be turned out be- 
cause there weren’t enough screws and 
bolts. 


HELP FOR FARM UNIONS 


The Administration is lining up be- 
hind labor organization on the last fron- 
tier of unionism—the farm, 

President Truman is preparing to 
shift the responsibility for ms workers 
to the Labor Dept. They now come 
under the Dept. of Agriculture, which 
thinks of them from an employer's 
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point of view, as labor supply—recruit- 
ing them and putting them where they 
are needed to produce and harvest crops. 

Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
risks the wrath of the farm organiza- 
tions, and probably of farm congress- 
men, in consenting to this transfer. 

The transfer will give a lift to union 
efforts to organize farm workers, who 
now get no benefit from the Wagner 
Act and the wage-hour law. 

This month the A.F.L. chartered the 
National Farm Labor Union, which 
claims 30,000 members. The C.1.O. 
Food Workers Union has been taking a 
hand in farm labor organization here 
and there, 


CAR SHORTAGE UNSOLVED 


Railroad men aren’t pinning much 
hope to Reconversion Director John 
Steelman’s interagency program for 
heading off a dangerous freight car 
shortage (BW —Aug.24’46,p15). The 
extent to which freight can be diverted 
to inland waterways and ocean ship- 
ping—the main point in Steelman’s 
plan—is pretty limited. 

From the railroads’ viewpoint, the 
best thing about the plan is its promise 
of more steel for the car building shops, 
which have been tied up by material 
shortages. But even if CPA can make 
good on Steelman’s promise, the cars 
can’t be built in time to help during 
the October traffic peak this year. 


ATTACK ON “BRAG” ADS 


Lowell B. Mason of the Federal Trade 
Commission got an unexpected assist 
this week from Park & Tilford for in- 
augurating a program of negotiating 
industry-wide trade practice codes to 
replace case-by-case prosecution of unfair 
trade practices. Mason, freshman mem- 
ber of the commission, wangled $325,- 
000 from the last Congress to start the 
ball rolling. 

Last June the commission issued a 
complaint charging Park & Tilford with 
“grossly misleading advertising” of Tin- 
tex, a household dye. ‘The company 
countered that the commission’s action 
places an “unfair competitive burden” 
on P. & T., while other firms are using 
“more sweeping” claims than those 
Tintex voluntarily dropped. 

Eventually, the commission might get 
around to investigating P. & T. com- 
petitors, but the company’s lawyers 
press the point that the situation is 
made to order for an industry-wide con- 
ference to tone down all household dye 
“brag” advertising. 


MONOPOLY INQUIRY DRAGS 


Ambition of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee to do a muckraking job 
on chain stores will get little help from 
the Commerce Dept., which was asked 
by the committee to do a study of dis- 
tribution to parallel the Smaller War 
Plants Corp.’s survey of industrial con- 
centration (BW-—Jul.20’46,p26). Com- 
merce economists think that they 
haven’t time this year to accomplish 
much more than the compilation of a 
history of business births and deaths in 
such fields as food, clothing, service sta- 
tions, and drug stores. 

Committee hearings this fall, mean- 
while, under Rep. Estes Kefauver, will 
explore enforcement and scope of exist- 
ing antimonopoly laws, laying the 
groundwork, perhaps, for an attempt 
next year to bring the prewar Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
record up to date. 


UNION GROUP IGNORED 


Confederated Unions of America, an 
ambitious organization of miscellaneous 
independent unions, isn’t getting any- 
where in its effort to get a seat along- 
side the C.I.O. and A.F.L. in govern- 
ment-labor councils. It lost its fight to 
fill one of the three assistant secretary 
of labor posts, and is being * generally 
ignored by Administration officials. 

Main reasons are that (1) the C.I.O. 
and A.F.L. won’t stand for it, (2) the 
C.U.A. doesn’t speak for several of the 
largest independent unions, such as the 
telephone workers, and (3) many of 
its members still carry the taint of 
company unionism in the eyes of the 
Administration. 

The C.U.A. followed the lead of the 
larger organizations this week by set- 
ting up a political education committee 
and calling upon President Truman to 
reconvene Congress for the purpose of 
enacting “adequate” price-control laws. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


CIO News’ “picture of the week” 
shows a couple of painters in the Senate 
Office Building using as floor covering 
a giant postcard from constituents of 
Sen. William F. Knowland, California 
Republican, asking for a strong OPA 
bill. This, the CIO News contends, 
is indicative of the treatment that was 
accorded to the people by the 79th 
Congress. 

ree graduates of the famous 1910 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx strike in Chi- 
cago, from which the late Sidney Hill- 
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Let Willson-Weld Glass 
Guard Your Welders Eyes 


Cw6o GoccLE 
Formula for welding eye safety: Willson 
goggles or welding helmet plus green 
Willson-Weld glass equals dependable 
protection—from heat, glare, ultra-violet 
and infra-red rays. 


Fe 


EDEL OE 


No. 60 HELMET 
Clear cover glass fits over Willson-Weld* 
lens to protect it from pitting. Both lens 
and cover glass are easy, economical to re- 
place. Rigid lens inspection eliminates those 
with wavy surfaces or non-uniform shade. 


Look for the WN * trademark on every 
new or replacement welding glass. It is your 
assurance that Federal Specifications for 
protection against harmful rays are met or 
exceeded. After accurate grading for density 
of shade and thickness, lens is marked with 
shade number to simplify selection. 


For help with your eye or respiratory 
protection problems, consult your 
Willson distributor or write direct. 

‘7. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


GOGGLES - 


WILSON 


PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 


Established 187 


203 WASHINGTON STREET + READING, PENNA. 


RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS + HELMETS 


man rose to prominence as a union 
leader, have stepped into high C.I.O. 
positions: Jack Kroll, C.1.0.-P.A.C. di- 
rector; Jacob S. Potofsky, president of 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers; and 
Hillman’s widow, Bessie, vice-president 
of the same union. 


THE COVER 


Harry A. Winne of the General Elec- 
tric Co. is the kind of executive who 
starts talking about a job by saying, 
“I’m just one of a team.” To go along 
with the caption on the cover of this 
week’s issue of Business Week, he 
would undoubtedly have preferred to 
see the portraits of seven men. 

Two of the other six would be Dr. 
Zay Jeffries, G. E. vice-president and 
general manager of its chemical depart- 
ment, and Dr. C. G. Suits, vice-presi- 
dent of G. E. and director of the G. E. 
Research Laboratory. These are the 
others who are associated with him in 
the nuclear advisory board through 
which, beginning Sept. 1, General Elec- 
tric began to operate a plant in the 
field of a new and world-shaking type 
of power (page 17). 

The remaining four men are named 
Lilienthal, Barnard, Oppenheimer, and 
Thomas. These are names that, with 
his, will go down in history on the 
signature lines of the U. S. State Dept.’s 

“Report on the International Control 
of Atomic Power.” That report, drawn 
up by the State Dept.’s five-man board 
of consultants, became the heart of 
the “United States Atomic Energy Pro- 
posals,” placed before the United Na- 
tions on June 14, 1946, by Bernard M. 
Baruch. 

Winne’s nomination as a timely sym- 
bol of America’s perilous and hopeful 
venture into a new world of power arises 
from his presence on both teams, one 
primarily concerned with avoiding the 
peril, the other with achieving the hope. 

General Electric’s vice-president in 
charge of engineering policy was born 
in Cherry Valley, N. Y., Oct. 27, 1888. 
He took an engineering degree at Syra- 
cuse University in 1910, started with 
G. E. as a student engineer in the test- 
ing department, and came up through 
the executive ranks to reach his present 
post in September, 1945. By that time 
he was deeply involved in his com- 
pany’s contributions to the war effort, 
including very vital secret work on the 
atomic bomb project. He is married, 
has two children, and lives at Rexford, 
N. Y., near Schenectady. 


The Pictures——Int. News—24, 44, 66; Wide 
World—41, 70; Acme—47, 100; Harris & 
Ewing—70; Robley L. Johnson—17, 18; Mc- 
Graw-Hill—50; McGraw-Hill World News—97, 
98; Moffatt—82. 


A WELCOME 
ADDITION 
TO YOUR 
OFFICE! 


ACTUAL SIZE 
4 in. high 
3% in. wide 


$ 
INITIALS 7 HIGHER 

Needs Only 4 Fillings A Year! 
Of smart, modern design, the GIANT 
is a practical, handy, dependable 
lighter. Ideal for your desk... and 
in your home, too! Covered in simu- 
lated leather; black and tan. Heav- 
ily chrome plated. At better stores 
everywhere. 


yx The GIANT Lighters make 

an excellent gift for your 1946 

goodwill advertising. These can 

I be supplied with individual chro- 

mium initials or with embossed 

I firm name imprinted—or both, 
] if desired. 


| WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS ! 


OY the Makers of Zephyr Windproof Lighters 
* GALTER PRODUCTS CO. 


711 W. LAKE ST., DEPT. D, CHICAGO 6, ILL., 
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Wall Street shows little confidence in the outlook for sustained pros- 
perity—or at least for sustained corporate profits. 


Inability of stock prices in general to get anywhere (despite some spec- 
tacular individual performances) might be ignored. But tumbles such as the 
one early this week are something else again. 

We may have our boom, but the smart money obviously doesn’t count 
on it to last very long. And the bust really has Wall Street worried. 

e& 

Students of business behavior may have a chance here to find out if 
stock prices reflect business or if business follows the market. 

Business activity has survived many hard knocks to register extraor- 
dinary gains since the war ended. We are still going at a great rate—even 
though profits leave a great deal to be desired in some lines. 

Would a bear market snag this activity? Probably. Declining stock 
prices cut two ways: 


(1) They dampen business planning for expanded operations. 
(2) They explode the spending ideas of people with paper profits. 
= 
Manufacturing inventories, a key factor in the outlook, went up a 
record $600,000,000 in July, the Dept. of Commerce estimates. This could 
have been foreseen in the light of the big jump in business ‘borrowing 
(BW—Aug. 10’46,p9). 


We probably should expect the rate of inventory accumulation to be 
high for August also; borrowing still is rising very sharply (page 15). 


Optimism that feeds on itself can lead to a real smash. 
Rising prices and inventory speculation are typical symptoms of this 
danger. That’s why inventories need such careful watching. 


* 

The record July rise in manufacturers’ stocks may be all to the good in a 
time of widespread shortages. Besides, perhaps a quarter of the $600,000,- 
000 rise may reflect revaluation to higher prices. 

* 

Slowed-down shipments of finished goods due to muddled prices may 
be a factor in the July-August rise in inventories. 

Value of durable goods shipments was up in July but that of soft goods 
fell by about 8%. The total was down 3%. 

If this were the result of declining demand, of canceled orders, the 
rankest amateur could foretell the blow to the economy. We saw what 
happened when inventory scrambles collapsed in 1920 and in 1937. 

But this is no 1920. 

We never before have had such imbalance in manufacturers’ supplies 
of raw materials or such gaps on retail shelves. 

And we never had such consumer demand and such consumer purchas- 
ing power. 

It’s too early to start counting on an “inventory collapse.” 


e 
Retail sales give little indication of waning demand or buyers’ strikes. 


Department store sales were up a shade in July over June on a seasonally 
adjusted basis. The Federal Reserve's index for the month was 278 (1935-39 
average equals 100), a new record. 

That’s based on dollar value of sales, of course. Thus it might seem 
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that the physical volume of sales was down. But department stores made a 
big point of holding the line while OPA controls were off. 


Controls on inventories hold no promise of providing an automatic block 


against overbuying or speculation. Civilian Production Administration's 


rein on physical volume of manufacturers’ stocks is loose indeed. It didn’t 
hold any too firmly during the war and it can’t be expected to do even that 
well now. 

Talk of credit controls to prevent too much borrowing for inventory 
stocking is equally unpromising. The Federal Reserve Board would have 
to get new powers from an unsympathetic Congress to do much. 

Actually, markets brush aside credit controls on the way up; then, when 
prices start down, the curbs bite with a double intensity. 


e 

Some of the inventory difficulties in this country are magnified by the 
fact that the scramble for raw materials is worldwide. 

Hides are an example; cocoa is another. Our ceilings are far below 
prices being paid by foreign nations. 

In Latin America, U. S. buyers consistently are outbid for metals. 

As to metals, residents of foreign countries are fleeing from cur- 
rencies in which they have no confidence into things they can hold. This 
stuff, in the long run, will come back on the market—may be dumped. 

Yet much of the demand has solid substance. If this weren’t so, Britain 
wouldn't be contracting with smelters in this country and Canada to extract 
the copper from 100,000 tons of brass shell cases. 


w 

Some manufacturing lines may shortly find that they have produced 
more than the market will take at present prices. Such lines will be few. 

Even one or two bad situations, though, might throw the whole economy 
out of gear. Whether this would be cured by a modest readjustment in the 
over-all price structure or send us to the cleaners isn’t clear. 

The Woolen & Worsted Advisory Committee this week told the Civil- 
lian Production Administration that women’s suitings are backing up on the 
mills. But, with men’s suits still so hard to come by, this situation isn’t 
very likely to cause collapse. 

But suppose auto prices are higher than the mass market will bear. 

Auto’men are deeply concerned about this. The situation is remini- 
scent of the 1936 auto show when the industry had grave and well-founded 
forebodings that it was pricing itself out of the mass market on 1937 models. 


~ 
Price resistance already threatens to curb residential building. 


In the case of an auto, you'll always be able to buy on time, barring 
whirlwind inflation. With homes, that isn’t nearly so true. 

The down-payment on a car is relatively small. Finance companies 
can risk carrying the balance because the payment period isn’t long. 

For a home, the down-payment is larger. Yet the buyer has years to 
pay off the rest. Mortgage lenders, sharp judges of value, won’t advance any 
sum that isn’t amply secured by long-range worth. 

Such considerations as these doubtless impel Ramsay Wood of the 
Federal Reserve’s division of research and statistics to declare there is a 
“strong likelihood” of the building boom’s bursting in 12 to 15 months. 
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Hes dewy freshness fills the summer’s night... 
the lovely, fragile fabric of her gown unmarred by 
soil or stain. 


Like all American women, she likes nice things 
... delicate fabrics. She wears them as uncon- 
cernedly as she wears washable cottons, knowing 
it’s a simple matter to keep them fresh and spot- 
less... as simple, in fact, as a telephone call to 
the dry cleaner. 


Penn Salt chemical products for dry cleaning in- 
clude special spot removing agents, as well as dry 
and wet cleaning agents. These highly effective 
products are of great service to the dry cleaning 
industry ... and to the nigh standard of loveli- 


ness set by the American woman. 
If YOU hove o problem in any of the following 
fields, Penn Solt products are “at your service” . 
M 


agriculture, water purification and sewage dis- 
posal, metal industries, ceramics, glass, petroleum 
refining, pulp and paper, textiles, laundry and dry 
cleaning, h hold itation, chemical manu- 


facture, food processing, form, poultry and dairy 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


New York ¢ Chicago « St. Louis » Pittsburgh « Cinci ie Mi polis « Wyondotte » Tacoma 


Dining salons with wide picture windows . . . all passenger accommodations air-conditioned . . . all staterooms outside, each with private bath ... 


outdoor tiled swimming pools . . . some of the many features of the new “Santa” Liners. 


‘ Today, American constitute Grace Line’s new fleet of twenty “Santas”, 


hospitality finds fullest which will link the Americas with maximum efficiency, 
expression in Grace 


Line’s nine new passenger ships, which combine the luxur- 


\ 
ious accommodations of a cruise liner with exceptional GRA CE 
cargo space and the most modern cargo handling equip- | INE 


ment. These vessels, with the completely modernized 


Santa Rosa and Santa Paula, and nine fast new freighters 


See your Travel Agent or GRACE LINE, 10 Hanover Square or Rockefeller Center, New York; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; 


New Orleans; Houston; Chicago; Detroit; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland, Ore.; Seattle; Vancouver, B. C. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below). . 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 
_ Production of automobiles and trucks 


Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). .. . 


Electric power output (million -kilowatt-hours) 


Beude off (dally average, 1,000 bbls.)..... 2... cccccccccccccccccccccccce 


Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


RADE 

' Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

» Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 


_ Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 


4 Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


mci (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100) 


’ Industrial raw materials (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 


#Finished steel composite (Steel, ton) 
“tScrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 


tCopper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).................. 


yee Cnmeees Coy, WH)... ccc cc cceess. 


SE I ME EY ME Ds oc cte cc cen cs sccctsccccectsensvoesse 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..................0000e eee 
ee che tbER SRLS bs oes 5005 ses enenkwerssnreenns 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).................000ceeeees 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............2.cccccecceces 


Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 


Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N, Y, City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 


U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 


Other securities held, reporting member banks 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series) 


* Preliminary, week ended August 24th. ¢ Revised. 


+ Ceiling fixed by government. 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*183.6 


Preceding 
Week 


$183.2 


89.7 
+88,990 
$19,226 

4,422 
4,843 
+2,058 


89.4 
91,620 
$17,734 
4,444 
4,836 
1,998 


84 
64 
$28,365 


14.375¢ 
$1.95 
4.20¢ 
35.79¢ 
$1.330 
22.50¢ 


141.8 
3.04% 
2.51% 

13-14% 
3-5% 


39,078 
59,910 
8,295 
3,208 
41,460 
3,458 
980 
24,238 


Month 
Ago 


182.5 


89.6 
84,720 
$21,503 
4,352 
4,926 
2,083 


84 

70 
$28,187 
+28 

13 


346.4 
212.2 
306.1 
$64.45 
$19.17 
14.375¢ 
$1.93 
4.20¢ 
32.63¢ 
$1.440 
22.50¢ 


140.1 
3.03% 
2.50% 
1.00% 

3-3% 


39,427 
60,547 
7,974 
3,467 
42,266 
3,478 
790 
24,229 


Year 
Ago 


179.6 


74.5 
14,880 
$5,983 

4,116 
4,892 
1,347 


78 

64 
$27,506 
—16 

16 


254.2 
168.0 
224.6 
$58.27 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.59 
3.75¢ 
22.28¢ 
$1.330 
22.50¢ 


120.3 
3.27% 
2.62% 
1.00% 


4% 


37,587 
62,680 
5,948 
4,326 
46,458 
3,334 
1,018 
23,142 


1941 
Average 


162.2 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 


86 

52 
$9,613 
417% 
228 


198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
$56.73 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.281 
22.16¢ 


78.0 
4.33% 
2.77% 
1.00% 

4-8 % 


23,876 
28,191 
6,296 
940 
14,085 
3,710 
5,290 
2,265 


for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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Now! A complete line of G-E Fluorescent 
Lamps in the popular new 4500 white 


5 T A Ky 


No one color of fluorescent light is best for all pur- 
poses. But it’s significant that since G-E introduced 
the new 4500 White in 40 and 100-watt lamps a year 
ago, the popularity of this refreshing color has grown 
by leaps and bounds. Now, to meet an ever-increasing 
demand, G-E has placed in production a complete line 
of 4500 White Fluorescent Lamps, from 6 to 100-watts, 
including Slimline and Circline. 


4500 White was developed by General Electric 
Research to provide a fluorescent lamp with color 
characteristics between the 3500 White Lamp and the 
6500 Daylight Lamp. Here’s a happy medium in white 
lighting .. . cool without being cold... near enough 
to daylight to meet most needs for color discrimina- 
tion ...and psychologically pleasing for indoor 


illumination use. 


G-E LAMPS 


Ui 


Before you order new lamps, 
be sure to see the new 4500 
White. Call your G-E lamp 
representative and ask for 
a demonstration. 


Constantly improved by research to 


Stay OG C/ 
Longer/ 


GENERAL 4 ELECTRIC 
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Credit Boom Feared 


Soaring business loans, raising prospect of speculative riot, 
worry Federal Reserve and revive schemes for more powerful 
selective curbs on bank credit. Customary reins won't work now. 


Government monetary authorities are 
keeping their fingers crossed these days. 
‘They see trouble ahead, and they are 
not sure that they know how to han- 
dle it. 

The trouble boils down to this: All 
the traditional methods of money and 
credit control have become one-way 
streets. They worked like a charm when 
the big problem was to manufacture new 
credit fast enough to soak up the bond 
issues the government was pouring out, 
but now they won’t go into reverse. 

e Doesn’t Dare Use Powers—At the 
moment, Federal Reserve officials are 
keeping an uneasy eye on the spectacular 
rise in bank loans to business and agri- 
culture (BW —Aug.10’46,p9). So far, 
there has been no indication that the 
jump in business borrowing represents 
anything but a legitimate increase in the 
demand for working capital paralleling 
the rise in production. But when money 
is cheap, legitimate borrowing has a way 
of developing into a speculative credit 
boom. If that starts to happen this time, 
it will provide a sudden demonstration 
of the fact that the Federal Reserve 
Board no longer dares use its customary 
powers to call a halt to credit expansion. 

During the war, the Federal Reserve 

Board and the Treasury had things 
pretty much their own way in the money 
market. Working together, they put on 
a performance that topped a:.ything in 
history. They floated a $270 billion 
government debt with one hand and 
with the other held interest rates close 
to the lowest levels in history. 
e Inflation Worries—Now that the war 
is over and the huge federal deficits 
have stopped piling up, the board wants 
to switch tactics. It is worried about in- 
fiation. It would like to put some of its 
old deflationary devices to work—clamp 
down on credit expansion, put a tight 
leash on the commercial banks, siphon 
some of the excess purchasing power out 
of the economic system. 

The hitch is that deflationary credit 
measures and low interest rates don’t go 
together. And when it comes to a 
choice the Administration would rather 
have low interest rates. 

The Treasury, which has the problem 
of refunding and servicing its debt, is 
determined to keep costs down no mat- 
ter what happens. It can count on hav- 


ing full support from President ‘Truman, 
who is eager to make a good budget 
showing. 

Low rates don’t necessarily force credit 
expansion. That was demonstrated dur- 
ing the thirties when the banks could 
not find takers for all the credit they 
had to offer. But low rates nevertheless 
constitute an invitation to borrowers, 
and if the Reserve banks can’t risk dis- 
turbing the level of rates, there isn’t 
much they can do to keep borrowers 
from accepting the invitation. All the 
tools that the Reserve System ordinarily 
uses to restrict credit expansion—selling 
securities in the open markct, raising the 
rediscount rate, tightening reserve. re- 
quirements—involve a rise in rates. 

e Loans Shoot Up—Until about two 
months ago, the availability of cheap 
bank credit didn’t seem to be having 
much effect on private borrowers. Com- 


mercial loans turned up after the end 
of the war as business stopped doing its 
financing with government money and 
went back to the banks for working cap- 
ital, but the rise was fairly slow at first. 
Then around the end of June, bank 
loans to business began shooting straight 
up. 
The figure the experts are watching 
now is the total of commercial, indus- 
trial, and agricultural loans of the weekly 
reporting member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System. On June 26, it stood at 
$7,529,000,000. By last week, it had hit 
$8,416,000,000, a rise of almost $1 bil- 
lion in two months. 

So far, the boom in business loans has 
been perfectly healthy, even though it 
puts the total well above anything on 
record. With manufacturing finally hit- 
ting its stride, both trade and industry 
need more working capital, and the 
banks are providing it, which is what 
they should be doing. If production hits 
the peaks that have been forecast for it, 
there is even room for a sizable increase 
in loans on top of what already has 
occurred. 

e Afraid of Speculation—What worries 
authorities is the way the rise is gather- 
ing momentum. They are afraid that 


BUSINESS LOANS SCORE RECORD RISE 
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Soaring production anc rising prices have sent businessmen to the banks this 
suminer with credit demands that top anything on record. The total of com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural loans shown in weekly reports by member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System tells the story. Business loans slid down- 
ward during most of the'war when contractors were getting a large part of their 
working capital from the government. The total turned up in the spring of 
1945 as manufacturers began civilian production again. By June 26, this year, 
it had reached $7,529,000,000, up about $1,500,000,000 over the preceding year. 


Then in eight weeks it bounced $887,000,000, with no sign of slackening. 


Many See Decontrol as Way Out 


Increasingly, decontrol is the hope 
of industries chafing under OPA 
price restrictions. 

More than a month after its resus- 
citation, OPA still hasn’t formally 
told industry how to seek action un- 
der the price-increasing Barkley for- 
mulas of the new law—formulas billed 
as establishing prices giving a 1940 
profit margin. But a preliminary 
draft of a regulation is being circu- 
lated in industry to elicit comment, 
and as a result the word is getting 
around that the formulas don’t really 
offer much. There are too many of 
them; and in each situation OPA can 
pick the one that gives least. 

OPA itself admits that the pro- 

cedure for getting a price increase is 
appallingly complicated. 
e And So—Decontrol—In this situa- 
tion, the decontrol procedures of the 
law, spelled out in a new OPA regu- 
lation, look much more promising to 
many industries. They’re no cinch 
cither. There’s a lot of evidence to 
be presented. But at least it’s infor- 
mation that doesn’t call for a lot of 
special accounting. And if OPA turns 
down an application, there’s always 
an appeal available to the Decontrol 
Board. 

Industry advisory committees ask- 

ing for decontrol must be prepared 
to prove that output of the indus- 
try’s product equals or exceeds de- 
mand. In OPA’s eyes, this means that 
anyone interested in buying the prod- 
uct—at the ceiling price—can do so 
“with a facility and width of choice” 
comparable to that enjoyed before the 
war. 
e Supply and Demand—This calls 
for an analysis of supply and demand 
now as compared with some prewar 
year, ordinarily 1941 and never eatlier 
than 1936. Supply must be demon- 
strated not only in terms of current 
volume of production but with re- 
gard for future labor and material 
prospects and (in order to prove that 
the ample supply of both is no flash 
in the pan) on the basis of the past 
six months. 

Demand is a much queasier thing 
to prove. OPA suggests that any 
available market surveys. be submit- 
ted, but it is placing chief reliance 
on statistics showing for some 75% 
of an industry the current and pre- 
war deliveries, inventories, new or- 
ders, and unfilled orders at both pro- 
ducer and distributor levels. Odds are 
that an industry which shows a higher 
current ratio of unfilled orders to de- 
liveries than in the peacetime year 


will have tough going with its peti- 
tion. 

e Breakdown Required—All this data 
must be broken down regionally, and 
by types and price classes of the com- 
modity, to make sure there are no 
hidden local or special shortages. 

Decontrol is no overnight propo- 

sition. A petition must be initiated 
at a formal industry advisory commit- 
tee meeting—which means _ there 
must be two weeks’ notice of the 
meeting. Given the petition, OPA 
has 15 days to act. If the petition is 
turned down, another formal meet- 
ing is required to ask for reconsid- 
eration. Then OPA will hold a hear- 
ing within 15 days, at which labor 
and consumer groups will be repre- 
sented. If OPA is still obdurate, an 
appeal can then be taken to the De- 
control Board. 
e Price Adjustment—The price ad- 
justment procedure set forth in the 
tentative regulation now being shown 
to businessmen conforms to predic- 
tions (BW—Aug.17'46,p21). In addi- 
tion, however, it clarifies the applica- 
tion of the law’s provision that the 
price of a product whose output can- 
not be substantially increased need 
reflect no more than cost plus a 
“reasonable” profit. 

Before it can use the 1940-markup 
formulas, an industry must demon- 
strate the availability of consumer 
demand, of labor, and of materials, 
to permit at least a 15% increase 
in production during the next six 
months—without interfering with 
production of anything else of equal 
importance. 

On this point, OPA has industry 

somewhat over a barrel. If it can 
show the likelihood of an increase, 
then the industry must use the ex- 
pected high production in calculating 
its present unit costs. 
e Other Devices—If it can’t meet the 
production increase standard, an in- 
dustry can compute the “reasonable” 
profit to which it’s entitled on the 
most favorable of two formulas. 

One formula says that a reason- 
able profit is the dollar profit realized 
in 1939 adjusted by one-half the 
change in volume of production. 

The other formula, applicable to 
products with a very low profit mar- 
gin in 1939 or on which there has 
been a tremendous volume increase, 
would allow a current percentage 
profit on the product equal to half 
the percentage profit realized by the 
industry on all its products in the 
period 1936-39. 


—_ 


once legitimate working capital needs 
have been met, cheap credit will tempt 
business into inventory speculation and 
unsound expansion. This would add to 
the inflationary pressures that already 
are rocking the economic boat. 

The board has let short-term rates 

stiffen faintly in recent months, but the 
change has not been important enough 
to make any difference in business 
borrowing. Essentially this is a_tech- 
nical adjustment, not an anti-inflation 
measure. 
e Differential Trouble—Ever since the 
end of the war, monetary authorities 
have had trouble maintaining the differ- 
ential between long-term and_short- 
term rates. With 90-day Treasury bills 
pegged at 3% and one-year certificates 
at §%, investors are tempted constantly 
to shift their funds into the longer 
issues which carry coupons up to 24%. 
This drives up the price of long-term 
bonds (reducing their yield) and at the 
same time forces the Reserve banks to 
keep buying short-term paper to support 
the market. 

To counteract this tendency, the Fed- 

eral Reserve Board decided last spring 
to let the short market tighten up a 
trifle and thus woo lenders away from 
the long-term market (BW—May4’46, 
p19). Since then, banks have taken the 
cue and inched up some of their rates on 
short-term private credit—loans against 
securities, commercial paper, and bank- 
ers’ acceptances. 
e Treasury Stands Pat—But there is a 
limit on how far this stiffening process 
can go. Many bankers argue that if the 
board really wants to tighten things up, 
it will have to unpeg the bill and certifi- 
cate rates to let them rise still further. 
The Treasury always has held out stub- 
bornly against any such move, and there 
is no sign that it is ready to change its 
mind now. 

Even unpegging the short-term rate 
wouldn’t be worth much as a control 
measure if a real credit boom got under 
way. The board still would have the 
long-term market for governments to 
protect. 

e Selective Controls Next?—Actually 
there is only one way the monetary au- 


thorities can restrict private borrowing , 


and at the same time maintain the pres- 
ent rate schedule for government issues. 
That is to establish a system of selective 
credit controls that would fence off one 
section of the money market from an- 
other and put arbitrary restrictions on 
the various kinds of loans that banks 
can make. 

The Reserve Board’s thinking already 
has moved a long way in this direction, 
but officials still aren’t ready to come 
out flatly for a comprehensive system of 
selective controls, and they are almost 
sure to get a rebuff from Congress if thev 
do. For the present at least, they will 
have to give the market its head. 
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Seven manufacturing plants are scattered over the 400,- 
000-acre area embraced in the Hanford Engineer Works, 
atomic energy operation in southeastern Washington. But 


what each (including the one above) does is still a military 
secret. The Army will say only that six plants process 
uranium and plutonium and one refines uranium ores. 


G.E Moves Into Hanford 


Electrical firm takes up du Pont’s duties in management of 


huge Pacific Coast atomic plant. 


Research to be directed toward 


future of nucleonics in industry. Army retains control for present. 


On Sept. 1, civilian management of 
the Hanford Engineer Works, the 
great atomic energy center occupying 
600 sq. mi. of sand, sagebrush, and tum- 
bleweed in southeastern Washington, 
passes from the hands of the plant’s 
creator, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., into those of the General Elec- 
tric Co. (BW—Jun.8’46,p7). Du Pont, 
which did not charge the government 
for its management services, had con- 
ditioned its original agreement with the 
War Dept. on a promise of early release 
at the end of the war. 

In accepting the job (for a $1 fee), 

General Electric paid glowing tribute to 
du Pont for an engineering achievement 
unsurpassed during the wartime era of 
engineering feats. 
e Experienced Hand—G.E. will apply 
to fundamental research, development, 
and operational work at the $350,000,- 
000 plutonium and uranium “factory” 
the same business principles that have 
won for it an outstanding place in the 
field of electrical power development 
and utilization. 

For the present, the Army retains 
final authority over Hanford, as over 
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all atom projects, including the release 
of atomic information. Eventually, this 
authority will pass to civilian control 
with the activation of the federal atomic 
energy commission authorized by the 
McMahon Act (BW —Aug.3’46,p21), 
under which private industry will be 
given opportunity to utilize such atomic 
discoveries as may safely be dissemi- 
nated. 

e Managers—Army reins at Hanford 
rest lightly in the hands of Lt. Col. 
Frederick J. Clarke, 31-year-old com- 
manding officer. Like his predecessor, 
Col. F. T. Matthias, Clarke has the 
faculty of making it appear that Han- 
ford runs itself by chain reaction. Indus- 
trialists who have had experience with 
offcious brass can appreciate the plus 
value of such an attitude in a cooperative 
enterprise. 

Administrator for G.E. in the atomic 
venture is William H. Milton, Jr., of 
Pittsfield, Mass. Milton is manager of 
G.E.’s plastics divisions and assistant 
general manager of the chemical depart- 
ment. His new assignment thrusts him 
between Hanford and the triumvirate 
of G.E. officials who constitute the 


company’s nuclear advisory board: Harry 
A. Winne, vice-president in charge of 
engineering policies; Dr. Zay Jeffries, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the chemical department; and Dr. C. G. 
Suits, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the G.E. Research Laboratory. 
e Long-Distance Commuter—In prepar- 
ing for the take-over, Milton hes liter- 
ally commuted between Schenectady, 
N.Y., and Pittsfield, the eastern ter- 
minals, and Hanford in the West, since 
May 15. To bridge the distance, G.E. 
maintains a twelve-passenger Lodestar 
in constant service. 

One of Milton’s first and most im- 
portant jobs has been to beat the bushes 
in search of nuclear brains, actual and 
potential. He has interviewed nearly a 
hundred junior physicists, metallurgists, 
chemists, and chemical engineers, and is 
still on the prowl. One of the induce- 
ments he has cooked up for these sci- 
entists of the future is an extracurricu- 
lar opportunity to pursue graduate stud- 
ies under some of the _ best-informed 
physicists in the world, the men who 
do the heavy thinking at Hanford. 
Something of the same sort is contem 
plated for undergraduate study, but 
some wrinkles remain to be ironed out. 
e No Early Changes—Although fewer 
than 3% of du Pont’s 5,000 Hanford 
employees are pulling out with the 
change in management, the necd for 
men in the categories mentioned is 
acute and large. Mature nuclear scien 
tists also ares needed, but in smaller 
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Administrator and commanding off- 
cer of Hanford Engineer Works are 
William H. Milton, ]r., for G.E. and 
Lt. Col. Frederick J. Clarke for the 
United States Army. The manager of 
Hanford is another G.E. man, David 
H. Lauder, who was former assistant 
manager of the service engineering di- 
vision of G.E.’s apparatus department. 


numbers. General Electric is installing 
fewer than ten of its own people in 
supervisory positions at Hanford. 

G.E. is making haste slowly. In the 
immediate future the company sees no 
change in pace or policy at Hanford. 
Functionally there seems no likelihood 
of change except in such process refine- 
ments as experience may dictate and in 
the projected establishment on the 
site of a fundamental research unit of 
G.E.’s big laboratory in Schenectady. 

Milton abstains without noticeable 
effort from the luxury of speculation 
upon the future of nucleonics as a tool 
of industry, although much of his staff's 
research will be pointed in that direc- 
tion. 

e Ghost Town—The name “Hanford” 
has been used here in a generic sense 
to denote the entire 400,000-acre reser- 
vation. Hanford, the prewar village of 
436 population, the war boom town of 
51,000, now has a population of 18— 
and they are goats. Rand-McNally to 
the contrary, Hanford no longer exists. 
It is a ghost town in the truest sense. 

By day, a handful of demolition 
workers labor rather pathetically in the 
desert sun pulling down, stick by stick, 
the barracks and trailer shelters which 
housed the 51,000 atomic construction 
workers. By night, goats nose through 
the rubble left by West Virginians, ‘Tex- 
ans, and Georgians when the plutonium 
piles began to percolate. 

e New City—Few visitors to “Hanford” 
see the abandoned village, much less 


the seven plants where atoms are taken 
apart and given their shattering power. 
They transact their business at Rich- 
land, Wash., the administrative and 
residential center of the atomic project. 

Richland lies 230 mi. up the Colum- 
bia River from Portland, Ore. It is a 
pleasant, alert, ultramoderm village, 
nestled in the Y formed by the Colum- 
bia’s confluence with the Yakima River, 
about 15 mi. from Pasco. 

Like Hanford, Richland also has un- 
dergone phenomenal change since the 
last time the census taker went through 
and counted 250 noses. Its population 
leaped up to 17,000 during the war, now 
has stabilized at around 15,000. 

e Special But Normal—Unlike Hanford, 
Richland was built for permanence. Its 
34 sq. mi. of corporate expanse are laced 
with broad, paved avenues and dotted 
with attractive, comfortable homes set 
angularly (for privacy) in well-groomed 
lawns, all built and owned by the gov- 
ernment and leased to project workers. 

Richland has a_ government-built 
saloon (3.2% beer is the only potable 
legally available), three churches, a 
high school and four elementary schools, 
stores and shops, a fire house, two movie 
theaters, a hospital, a hotel, a post 
office, and a bank (Seattle First Na- 
tional). It has its own police force (on 
the G.E. payroll but deputized by the 
Benton County sheriff) and two-way 
radio prowl cars. 

Richland also has a Junior Chamber 

of Commerce, a Kiwanis Club, an 
American Legion post, a V.F.W. post, 
a Masonic lodge, and an overlapping, 
free-wheeling sort of self-governing body 
known as Villagers, Inc., which pub- 
lishes a weekly newspaper and serves as 
an intermediary between the people and 
the military and civilian authorities. 
e Concession Basis—G.E. is answer- 
able to the Army for the administration 
of municipal government functions. 
Actually, there isn’t much government 
except that symbolized by an occasional 
uniformed patrolman. 

The stores are owned by the federal 
government and leased (for a percentage 
of the gross) to private concessionaires. 

The climate is good, hot and dry in 
summer, cool in winter. Nights call for 
blankets even though the temperature 
during the day may have climbed to 
110 F. A 24-hour range of temperatures 
may span 60 deg. Rainfall averages 6 in. 
a year; snow perhaps 2 in. 

e Silent Guardians—Three times a day, 
at the change of eight-hour shifts, a 
fleet of buses fans out over the 386 mi. 
of fast project roads, carrying workers 
to their jobs in the seven plant areas, 
the farthest of which is 40 mi. from 
Richland. An occasional coyote pops an 
inquisitive head out of an arroyo, but 
during most of the drive the worker sees 
nothing but semidesert fenced in by 
the naked, sun-baked foothills of the 


Rattlesnake Mountains and the Yakima 
range, at the foot of which, almost like 
a moat around a medieval fortress, run 
swift blue waters of the Columbia and 
the Yakima. The hills and rivers are 
nature's own outposts against unwel- 
come visitors in the highly secret, poten- 
tially hazardous plant areas. 

Within the conversational limits im- 
posed by a secrecy that has never been 
relaxed, a visitor gets the impression 
that the workers are happy enough. 
Unionism has appeared since the Army 
took the wraps off the nature of opera- 
tions at Hanford (BW —Jun.15’46,p80), 
but a respite will exist until the Army 
is satisfied that the collective bargaining 
process at the atomic energy plant in 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. (page 77), does not 


jeopardize atomic secrets. 


Ford Tests Jahco Engine 


Jack & Heintz Precision Indus- 
tries’ bid for a share of the post- 
war automotive market, a light- 
weight, liquid-cooled auto engine 
(BW—Jan.5’46,p54), will be tested 
by the Ford Motor Co. under a 
contract revealed this weck. If test 
results are favorable, Ford will 
take 800 of the new engines daily 
for use in automobiles, trucks, and 
tractors. 

e In process of delivery now are 
14 four- and six-cylinder models 
which Ford engineers will try out 
over the next six to eight months. 
The Jahco-Ford contract gives the 
auto company exclusive right to 
the engine in the automotive field 
and allows Ford to build or have 
built for itself as many units be- 
yond 800 as it may need if the en- 
gine mects requirements. Jack & 
Heintz retains all rights over air- 
craft and other commercial uses. 

The Jahco engine is basically 
the Skinner engine, used late in 
the war to provide auxiliary power 
for bombers, which the Cleveland 
firm was licensed to produce last 
year by the Skinner Motor Co. of 
Detroit. Redesigned by Ralph M. 
Heintz, it will be produced in 
two-, four-, and six-cylinder mod- 
els, with an air-cooled model for 
the aviation industry. 

e Cost of the engine, an unusual 
feature of which is its die-cast 
aluminum block, is said to be 
about the same as that of the 
conventional type of comparable 
size. ‘he Jahco product develops 
95 hp. from its 126 cubic inch 
displacement and operates up to 
6,500 r.p.m. It consumes 25% less 
fuel than do similar engines of 
conventional design, according to 


Jahco officials. 
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Labor’sNextAim: Annual Wage 


Guaranteed yearly earnings, long an ultimate union 
goal, will be hot issue in next bargaining rounds. Two surveys 
warn management of pitfalls in meeting new pay demands. 


[he guaranteed annual wage, once 

a remote and visionary goal of labor 
unions, has emerged as an immediate 
problem of first magnitude for business. 
‘This condition is attested by the filing 
of 30-day strike notices by the United 
Packinghouse Workers (C.I.O.) to sup- 
port the demand for a guaranteed earn- 
ings clause in the contract it is negotiat- 
ing with the Big Four of the meat 
industry. 
e Room for Argument—Annual wages 
have been a subject of lively discussion 
for years. Results of notable experi- 
ments have furnished much material 
for arguments. But, whereas union lead- 
ers knew that their rank and file would 
respond enthusiastically to generalities 
about ultimate aspirations to annual 
wage plans, few responsible labor off- 
cials were prepared to buck the prac- 
tical difficulties and go to the mat with 
employers on a concrete demand. 

The negotiations in the meat-pack- 
ing industry have changed all that. They 
are directly analogous to the demand 
for a welfare fund for the coal miners 
which John L. Lewis advanced early in 
1945—a demand which was attained in 
his 1946 contract. 

It is certain that the annual wage idea 

will not be accepted in such short order, 
but the packinghouse union has brought 
it to the fore of labor thinking. 
e Drastic Change Entailed—For man- 
agement, an annual wage system would 
mean radical changes in production 
scheduling, warehousing, sales and dis- 
tribution techniques, and other estab- 
lished methods of doing business. It 
would put wage bargaining on, say, a 
$1,500- or $2,000-a-year basis instead 
of on a cents-per-hour scale. 

Engineering problems have deterred 

many companies from making even pre- 
liminary surveys of annual wage pro- 
posals. ‘They have been hoping that such 
demands would never actually get to 
the bargaining table. 
e Unions Make Studies—On the other 
hand, union research. staffs have been 
working om studies of how guaranteed 
annual wages may be applied to various 
occupational groups. As a result, man- 
agement representatives may be caught 
far off base. 

Among important labor unions which 
have already proclaimed their inten- 
tions, the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica (C.1.0.) plans to press for a wage 
guarantee when it negotiates with Big 
Steel on contract terms next February. 
The United Electrical Workers (C.1.0.) 
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and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (A.F.L.) have an- 
nual wages as an objective. C.I.O.’s 
United Automobile Workers terms it 
an “economic necessity” and its re- 
search staff even has made a study of 
ways to revise automotive production 
schedules to overcome the obvious bar- 
riers (BW —Apr.27’46,p76). 

e Management Surveys—Importance to 
management of this mounting interest 
in wage guarantees is reflected in the 
practical studies of the subject under- 
taken by such organizations as the 
American Management Assn. and the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
Other studies have been conducted by 
the Economic Research Dept. of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and by many private and edu- 
cational agencies specializing in labor 
relations. 

Government also has interested itself 
in the matter, largely on the instigation 
of C.1.0. A government committee, 
headed by Murray W. Latimer, is now 
undertaking a broad analysis of the eco- 
nomic feasibility and effects of exten- 
sive adoption of wage guarantees for 


industrial workers. The committee not 
only is conducting its own investiga- 
tions but also has at its disposal con- 
siderable research data collected by gov- 
emment agencies and dating back as 
far as 1921. One of the best surveys 
among these was made last year by the 
Dept. of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

Recent management studies include 
one—with a conclusion that guarantees 
are not feasible-made by the United 
States Steel. Corp. as a defense against 
(1) coming union demands, and (2) 
use of the steel industry as “a guinea 
pig” in the Latimer investigation. 

e Review of 61 Plans—The report of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board was based primarily on a study 
of 61 concerns which either had wage 
guarantee plans in effect this year or 
had abandoned them. The oldest 
studied was one adopted by the Wall- 
paper Assn. of America, abandoned in 
1930, as the result of the depression, 
after 36 years of operation. A large 
number of the others were war babies. 

N.I.C.B. found that of the 61 plans 
surveyed, only 29 still exist. Only eight 
are more than ten years old and there- 
fore, in N.I.C.B.’s opinion, sufficiently 
tested by bad as well as good years. 
Only eleven of the 61 plans survived 
more than ten years; two-thirds were 
abandoned within five years of adoption. 

Union dissatisfaction caused nine 
companies to discontinue plans; war- 
time conditions, eight; the depression 


NAVY’S CONSTITUTION: 1946 VERSION 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. last week unveiled its new Constitution, the 92-ton 
air transport built for the Navy. Smaller than the Army’s six-engine B-36 
bomber (BW —Aug.17’46,p17), the Constitution is expected to have commer- 
cial application eventually, though air carriers have placed no orders. Designed 
for a high speed of 300 m.p.h. and an extreme range of 6,000 mi., it is powered 
with four Pratt & Whitney 3,000-hp. engines, has a wing spread of 189 ft. and 
length of 156 ft. The plane can carry 180 persons, has a useful load of nearly 
35 tons. Cabin has two decks, is pressurized for high altitude flying. The craft 
is designed to land and stop in 2,300 ft., take off in 2,350 ft. Landing gear has 
four wheels on each main gear, two on nose gear. 
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of the 30’s, seven; adoption of the 
Social Security Act, five; and employee 
indifference, three. 

N.LC.B. reported that companies 

with wage guarantee plans reported as 
advantages fewer strikes, less labor turn- 
over, and a minimum of work slow- 
downs. Increased efficiency, ‘workers’ 
willingness to experiment with new 
techniques, and savings possible through 
full year-around use of equipment were 
other beneficial byproducts. 
e Budgeting Difficulty—Main disadvan- 
tage mentioned was a lack of flexibility 
in budgeting, and a susceptibility to 
cyclical depressions. 

Industries cited by N.I.C.B. as best 
adapted to wage guarantees were food, 
textiles, clothing, shoes, and service or 
mercantile establishments. 

The existing plans in many instances 
gave no ironbound guarantees. Some, 
for example, could be voided by the 
employer on a two-week notice if pro- 
duction conditions changed. 

e A.M.A. Stresses Limitations—The 
American Management Assn. report of- 
fers a summary of annual wage plans 
tried in this country since World War 
I, together with a careful evaluation of 
success or failure factors. Particularly, 


it offers a sound and practical basis 
for management decisions on whether 
wage guarantees might be practical in 
specific industries. 

A.M.A. characterizes annual wage 
plans as conditional and unconditional. 
Only one, that of the Hormel Co., 
is considered to be without important 
limiting factors. 

Guarantees generally cover payment 
of some set amount (not always 52 
weeks’ wages) during the course of a 
year, or employment for some definite 
number of weeks. Many “guarantees” 
(such as those of the Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. type) are actually wage advances, 
which must be repaid with “extra work. 
e Variables Become Fixed—Another of 
the “fishbowl” plans (a small group 
commonly studied whenever annual 
wages are considered) comes under a 
classification of its own. Nunn-Bush 
Shoe Co.’s permanent employees, its 
Class A group, are not subject to lay- 
offs, but their wages may fluctuate, 
since they are based on such factors as 
the volume and value of work, prices 
of products, and working efficiency. 
Nunn-Bush hikes it, but A.M.A. says 
only two other firms have tried out 
its plan, 


After four years of hazardous but 
unsung war exploits, Rear Admiral 
Edmond J. Moran, U.S.N.R., has re- 
tired from the War Shipping Admin- 
istration and this week is settling 
down to the comparative tedium. of 
his old job of running a fleet of har- 
bor tugs, as president of Moran Tow- 
ing & Transportation Co., New York. 
Decorations, such as that bestowed 


Admiral of the Invasion Ports Comes Home 


on him by Lord Halifax (right) in 
behalf of George VI, will remind 
him of such historic Navy towing 
jobs as that of bringing in and sink- 
ing the huge units used to form 
breakwaters and piers off the Nor- 
mandy beaches on D-Day. Back in 
the office that overlooks New York 
harbor, Admiral Moran ‘is just “Ed” 
again. 
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Difficulties in the way of annual 
wages or work are many, according to 


A.M.A. The company which offers a 
guarantee must of necessity convert 
many variable costs into fixed ones. 
Business risks are increased, particular] 
in a period of declining demand. Rig- 
idity of costs will often make it im 
practical for new firms to undertake 
guarantees. Moreover, there is a danger 
of creating a demoralizing split among 


employees—dividing them into those 


who are covered, and those whose secur- 
ity is made more tenuous by the guaran- 
tees to other employees. 

e Turnover Reduced—A.M.A. found 
that management got greater output 
and more efficiency from workers re- 
lieved of their underlying fear of unem- 
ployment; that the labor turnover rate 
dropped (and with it the cost of hiring 
and training personne 1); and that pro- 
duction stabilization resulted in lowered 
overhead costs by eliminating slack 
season shutdowns and peak season over- 
loads. 

A.M.A.’s report warns that, in con- 
sidering a guarantee program, a com- 
pany first must make detailed statistical 
studies of its own records for at least 
15 or 20 years, to provide a check on 
the influence of business cycles, and par- 
ticularly on its ability to maintain em- 
ployment in bad years. The association 
reported that few companies succeeded 
in maintaining job levels during the 
depression 30’s, and pointed out that 
makers of capital goods and equipment 
have been subject to particularly volatile 
cyclical trends. 

George A. Hormel & Co., one of 

the successful exponents of a guaranteed 
annual wage, was far more successful 
than the meat-packing industry as a 
whole in the period between 1929 and 
1940. Production climbed steadily, war- 
ranting steady employment. Thus it 
was able to get a guaranteed wage plan 
into operation and safely through the 
period when N.I.C.B.’s report showed 
that many other guarantee programs 
failed. 
e Must Study Trends—The fluctuating 
steel production, on the other hand, 
demonstrates how severe are the effects 
of the business cycle on capital goods 
output and employment. 

The long-term trend of an industry 
also must be carefully considered. The 
Cleveland ladies’ garment industry wage 
plan established in the 20’s failed largely 
because dresses superseded skirts and 
suits in popularity. Since wage costs in- 
volved in production of dresses were far 
lower, it became impossible for employ- 
ers to maintain their wage guarantees. 
The situation in the coal industry today 
is similar. The competitive position of 
coal with respect to other fuels does 
not make the industry a good candidate 
for a guaranteed wage program. 

Seasonal patterns also must be 
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charted and studied. In some industries, 
little can be done about seasonal up- 
swings and downswings. Where style is 
important, manufacturers may not be 
able to sell—or even store—items pro- 
duced to fill in a slack season. Avail- 
ability. of materials may be a factor. 
e Union Cooperation—Once careful in- 
vestigation of the company’s past his- 
tory indicates that a guarantee may be 
made safely, A.M.A. emphasizes that 
employee cooperation from the start is 
essential. Nunn-Bush reported that 
while many companies studied its plan, 
the only one that has adopted it with 
any real success sent both management 
and labor representatives to investigate 
the plan. 

Once a guarantee plan has been 
adopted, A.M.A. warns it will play an 
important role in contract negotiations. 
Bargaining will not be on the annual 
wage alone, but on how many workers 
will receive it. 

e Seniority Issue—Among operating pit- 
falls are union seniority provisions which 
run counter to the guarantees offered. 
When seniority is on a departmental 
basis, transfers from department to de- 
partment—often necessary to spread the 
work out through a year—are difficult. 
Plants using guarantee plans should also 
install plant-wide seniority for workers. 

Grievance machinery should be 
smoothly operating and effective, be- 
cause a discharge under a guarantee pro- 
gram is far more seriously received than 
one under less stabilized employment 
conditions. There should be careful 
selection of employees, and a sufficient 
probationary period before coverage to 
provide a thorough test of employees’ 
qualifications. A.M.A. also advises stag- 
gered contract termination dates for dif- 
ferent groups of workers to remove some 
of the inflexibility of the plan’s fixed 
wage cost, and to avoid the magnified 
importance in employees’ minds of the 
possible abrupt termination of employ- 
ment guarantees. 

Nub of all guaranteed wage or work 

plans is the possible role of individual 
firms in stabilizing employment. A.M.A. 
concludes that there are many things 
individual businesses can do to stabilize 
employment, despite some contentions 
that the objective can only be achieved 
through active government assistance 
and control. 
e Spacing of Orders—A.M.A. empha- 
sizes that seasonal fluctuations lead to 
more control than is generally suspected. 
Where style, raw materials, and perish- 
ability are not a factor, production for 
stock can be undertaken during slack 
periods. 

The association report adds that buy- 
ers’ habits may be made more regular 
by intensified advertising and by educa- 
tional campaigns, or—as C.1.O. auto 
workers also suggested—by quoting more 
favorable prices for off-season orders. 
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COOLED FOR HOT, HEAVY JOBS 


Boasting a number of engine improvements, including sodium-cooled valves, 
a new line of 24-ton and 3-ton heavy-duty trucks was introduced this week by 
Dodge Division of Chrysler Corp. Valve stems are filled with powdered 
sodium, which liquefies under heat. Function is to absorb heat from the valve 
head and dissipate it in the water surrounding the stem. Other features 
include multiple-layer crankshaft and connecting rod bearings, and a clutch 
plate with 16 thrust springs to give uniform pressure. 


Auto Handicaps 


Detroit manufacturers face 
increasing shortages of parts, 
materials. Two plants closed, 
more shutdowns predicted. 


The auto industry still isn’t headed 
straight for the peak which optimists 
think already is in sight. 

True, the industry last week had at- 
tained a postwar high at an annual rate 
of 4,500,000 cars and trucks—three- 
quarters of the postwar bogey. That was 
a rise from a rate of 1,500,000 in the 
twelve weeks following the end of the 
coal strike which had pinched back steel 
and autos. 

But this week the production rate fell 

off sharply because of shutdowns caused 
by lack of materials and parts. Plant 
managers fear they are in for a series 
of ups and downs, can’t guess when they 
will get to the desired 6,000,000. 
e Critical Items—Top officials until now 
have been reluctant to talk about pros- 
pective troubles. They hoped that sup- 
ply situations might clear up and permit 
the uninterrupted progress of June, July, 
and August to continue. Now they are 
resigned to the pessimistic view. 

Four raw materials—steel, pig iron, 
lead, and copper—present the major 
problems, Of these, pig iron shortages 
in the country’s foundries are perhaps 
the most troublesome. 


Assembly lines of the Chrysler Corp. 

closed this week for lack of basic raw 
materials and certain parts; reopening 
was scheduled tentatively for after Labor 
Day. Nash was down for the third week 
in a row. 
e No Relief Seen—To date, General 
Motors, biggest producer in the indus- 
try, has not said much about its supply 
problems, but a press conference of 
C. E. Wilson, president, scheduled for 
Sept. 4, is expected to dwell largely on 
those barriers to volume output. More 
or less typical is the stockpile situation 
in its Saginaw (Mich.) grey iron foundry. 
In that plant, one of the largest of its 
class in the world, pig iron supplies 
lately have averaged about 14 days’ 
melt. 

Ford’s greatest worries appear to be 
over steel. Before the war Ford was a 
large buyer of hand-mill sheets, and 
many plants formerly producing these 
have passed out of existence in recent 
years. Ford’s Lincoln division is now 
planning to stop its assembly lines for 
one week because of a shortage of cyl- 
inder blocks. 

And instead of getting better, the 
shortages are growing worse. Today they 
are at the pomt where auto executives 
expect substantial shutdowns within the 
next month unless drastic changes occur 
in the supply picture. 

e Pig Iron—Gloomiest light falls on the 
pig iron situation. Competent analysts 
believe that blast furnaces are not pro- 
ducing enough to keep the steel indus- 
try running at present levels and still 
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make available the requirements for 
foundries. Since July 1 blast furnaces 
have improved output rates 15% or 
more, but the resulting level, estimated 


close to 70%, is still well short of the 
80%-of-capacity rate deemed necessary 
for minimum needs. 

Supplies of sheet steel and strip like- 
wise do not appear to be gaining, even 
though mill operations continue to aver- 
age near 90%. In this respect, auto men 
are taking a second look at reports of 
steel distribution which show that other 
industries got more than their historic 
shares of these products earlier in 1946. 
© Metalworking Pinch—Supplies of cop- 
per and lead are exceedingly tight. The 
metalworking industry hasn’t been able 
to rebuild inventories depleted by mine 
and refinery strikes earlier this year. 

The large government stockpile of 
copper isn’t in the shapes and sizes most 
needed, and it can’t be remelted and 
sold under present ceiling prices. Con- 
sequently, the government will foot the 
bill for turning some of its copper 
into desired shapes. 

Another of the auto industry’s prob- 
lems is to get lead for soldering radia- 
tor cores. The solder maker has to stand 
in line with other heavy users of pig 
lead. His other source is secondary lead 
obtained from scrap—and most scrap 
dealers are out of the market waiting for 
a price adjustment. 


Colorado Gusher 


With more than 100 wells in 
production, Rangely field adds 
vast potential to U. S. reserves. 
Further exploration under way. 


In a bleak wasteland in northwestern 
Colorado, 35 miles due south of Di- 
nosaur National Monument, half a hun- 
dred oil drilling rigs are probing for 
pay sand in the nation’s newest major 
petroleum field. 

Opening of the Rangely field (BW— 
Sep.15’45,p32)—which was authorita- 
tively described as the United States’ 
outstanding production development 
during 1945—adds, at conservative esti- 
mates, more than 200,000,000 bbl. to 
our oil reserves (other estimates exceed 
a billion bbl.). And the characteristics 
of the potential oil-bearing strata under- 
lying the area have been only incom- 
pletely explored. 

e Multiplication—Where only one well 
existed three years ago, there are now 
101 producers. To date there has been 
but one dry well, and that was a venture 
off the edge of the producing area, a 
region some 3 mi. wide and 11 mi. long. 

Largest pool in the Rocky Mountain 

region, Rangely has aroused exploration 


excitement all up and down the Col- 
orado Rockies. Non stock salesmen 
are going into business in a big way. 

Biggest producer in the field is the 

California Co., subsidiary of Standard 
Oil of California. California drilled the 
discovery well back in 1933 and now 
holds more than 50% of the indicated 
reserves. Its chief competitors include 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. (subsidiary of 
Standard Oil of Indiana); the Texas Co. 
and the Union Pacific R.R., which have 
pooled their operations; Idaho-Sharples- 
Wasatch; Phillips Petroleum Co.; New- 
ton Oil Co.; Wichita River Oil Co.; 
Continental Oil Co.; Algord Oil Co.; 
and A. B. Cobb-Stringer. 
e Outlet—Utah Oil Refining Co., sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil of Indiana and 
major purchaser in the field, last year 
built a 10-in. pipeline 150 mi. north- 
east to Wamsutter, Wyo., where it joins 
the company’s Ft. Laramie-Salt Lake 
City line (map, below). From there the 
oil flows both east and west, two-thirds 
going to Salt Lake City for refining, the 
other third moving to Casper, Wyo., 
or on to midwestern refineries. The field 
currently produces around 28,000 bbl. 
a day. 

Discovery of oil at Rangely actually 
dates back to 1902, when a well drilled 
into what is called the Mancos shale 
yielded the insignificant output of 2 bbl. 
to 7 bbl. a day. Exploratory drilling 
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barren clay ridges. The high basin, 
6,500 ft. above sea level, has proved 
to be a natural reservoir that may add 
200,000,000 bbl. to the nation’s oil 
reserves. Crude from the field is 
moved by pipelines to Wamsutter, 
Wyo., whence two-thirds of it goes 
to Salt Lake City for refining, the rest 
to Casper, Wyo., or to midwest re- 
fineries. First tapped more than 40 
years ago, Rangely remained largely 
unexploited until World War II. 
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There is a good reason why so many fimesaving, labor- 
saving features appear first . . . or exclusively .. . on 
Burroughs products. Burroughs specialists, working daily 
with men in every line of business, acquire an insight 
| into future figuring and accounting needs. They plan 
machines to meet these needs efficiently and economically 
B 4 —making full use of the latest scientific equipment in 
" rou hs Burroughs’ physical, chemical and electronic laboratories 
ur 2 ... the advanced ideas of experts in machine design 
and styling . . . and long experience in building for a wide 
range of office requirements, 
Forward thinking and planning—made effective by the 
finest in research and manvfacturing facilities—explain 
why you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 


‘IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY + DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + MACHINE SUPPLIES 


Beauty to the Top of Its 
Gleaming White Dome with CONCRETE 


N the hands of skillful architects and trained engineers, concrete, 

the versatile structural plastic, provides the beauty of a Baha’i 

Temple, and the strength for towering dams and for highways 
which carry the nation’s heaviest traffic. 


HUNDREDS OF USES 
Concrete has a hundred uses on farms and in cities. It builds fire- 
safe, weather-resistant farm and industrial buildings, attractive 
homes, apartments, hospitals and schools. 


CONCRETE FOR LOW ANNUAL COST 
With all its advantages of beauty, firesafety, rugged strength and 
weather-resistance, concrete gives low annual cost—the true meas- 
ure of economy in construction. 
We will gladly cooperate with your architects or engineers in 
securing all the advantages of concrete for your future construction. 


Bahé’i Temple, Wilmette, Ill., exemplifies the architectural beauty which 
can be obtained with concréte. Concrete for exposed surfaces was precast 
from white crystalline quartz aggregate and white portland cement. Louis 
J. Bourgeois was the architect. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 8e-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
. - » through scientific research and engineering field work 


NO. 1 WAS FIRST 


Ben Marsh, probably Washington's 
No. 1 lobbyist in seniority, since he 
has fought against “the interests” for 
People’s Lobby, Inc., for 25 years, was 
the first to register under the new law 
requiring that those who seek to in- 
fluence legislation must make quar- 
terly reports on their contributions 
and expenditures (BW —Aug.17'46, 
p18). Second registrant was Miss 
Elizabeth A. Smart, for the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


continued intermittently until 1919, 
when interest was increased by comple- 
tion of a well producing 130 bbl. a day 
from a depth of 521 ft. 

e Depression Shutdown—Not till the 
California Co. brought in its Raven No. 
1 well in 1933 did the field appear to 
hold any outstanding promise. That 
well, sunk 7,173 ft. into previously un- 
probed rock formations, hit oil in the 
Weber sandstone. 

But the depression of the 1930's re- 
moved incentive for speedy develop- 
ment of Rangely. Moreover, there was 
a plethora of oil from the tremendous 
East Texas field. So Raven No. 1 was 
capped in 1933 after yielding only 8,000 
bbl. 

Shallow wells continued to produce ‘ 
oil at Rangely during the 1930's, but 
output did not reach 100,000 bbl. a 
year until 1939. Most of this was 
trucked to Salt Lake City, 234 mi. 
away, for the field is separated from the 
nearest rail line by 40-odd mi. of rough 
terrain and bad roads. 

e War Development—When the war 
came, oil firms turned their attention 
again to Rangely as a possible source 
of the increased production needed to 
meet military and industrial require- 
ments. California Co. reopened its 
Raven No. 1, more wells were drilled, 
and as each struck pay sand, interest 
and excitement heightened. Output 
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] This man is all wrong—he ought to know you can 

e travel light when you stay at a Statler Hotel! Just 
about everything you need for real home comfort is 
ready and waiting for you. 


Leave your air mattress home! You'll get a lot more 
e restful, refreshing sleep on the 537-coil, built-in 
spring mattress of the beds that made Statler 


famous. 


Toss out your box lunch! Whether you want a sand- 
e wich or a complete dinner, Statler food is something 
special. Expertly prepared, perfectly served—it’s 
just about the best food in town in any Statler city. 


You won’t need Aladdin's lamp! It isn’t nearly as 

4, efficient as Statler room service. Just pick up the 
phone, tell us what you want, and enjoy the plea- 
sure of breakfast in bed, or the convenience of a 
private business luncheon in your room. 


> _ 
STATLER ~@r J} 
a ‘ . 
@ To 


5. TTiking boots aren’t necessary! You'll find Statler 
e hotels so conveniently located that it’s only an easy 
stroll to business, shopping, or theatrical sections. 


HOTELS STATLER IN 
BOSTON $3.85 BUFFALO $3.30 CLEVELAND $3.00 
DETROIT $3.00 ST. LOUIS $3.00 WASHINGTON $4.50 


STATLER-OPERATED 
MOTEL PENNSYLVANIA $3.85 HOTEL WILLIAM PENN $3.85 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
Rotes Begin of Prices Showa 


SHARE A MEAL—SAVE A LIFE! 


Spe Sener cme ae 


FARMER’S DAUGHTER PHONES BY RADIO 


The Bell System last week inaugurated its first experimental rural radiotele- 
phone circuit (BW—May18’46,p46), connecting eight farms with the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. central office at Cheyenne Wells, 
Colo. Four farms have radio connections to the central office; four have land 
lines to one of the farm radios. When farmer’s daughter makes a call (top, left), 
shortwave impulses are broadcast over dipole antenna with power from farm’s 
wind generator (bottom, left); transmitting and receiving antennas at central 
office (bottom, right) complete circuit to switchboard (top, right) through 
radiophone equipment at left of operator. 


jumped from 392,000 bbl. in 1944 to 
1,495,000 bbl. in 1945, to 3,037,000 
bbl. in the first six months of 1946. 
New interest was aroused a few weeks 
ago when Continental Oil brought in 
a substantial producer in a new horizon, 
called the Shinarump, which lies about 
600 ft. above the top of the Weber 
sandstone. This producer points to the 
possibility of even further expansion of 
the field’s potentialities. 
e Boom Town—The town of Rangely, 
little more than a widening in the road 
—and a bad road at that—a few years 
ago, has developed boom proportions. 
Some 5,000 persons live in the area 
under primitive conditions, scattered 
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over drilling locations and tank farms 
on the arid plateau, which lies 5,200 ft. 
above sea level. Others drive 50 mi. to 
60 mi. to work daily from Utah towns 
such as Vernal. 

Water is sold at 10¢ a bucket by a 
man who hauls it 23 mi. in a tank truck. 
He sells ice hauled 100 mi. from Grand 
Junction, Colo. A power company is 
starting a $300,000 plant. A casinghead 
gasoline plant is planned to squeeze 
gasoline from natural gas now being 
discharged into the air. ‘The First State 
Bank of Rangely, opened in May, has 
deposits of $300,000. 

e Civic Campaigners—The Rangely 
News has been established by two ag- 


gressive and experienced newspaper 
women, Mrs. Irena S. Ingham and Miss 
Lenore Kyner. They are campaigning 
for everything for Rangely (since it lacks 
just about everything), including a cen. 
tral water and sewage system and a 
mobile water purification unit from gove 
ernment surplus. 

When a Denver newspaper described 
Rangely’s sanitary facilities as “‘septic 
tanks,” Mrs. Ingham phoned in a cor 
rection. ‘The term is not accurately used, 
she maintained, in describing 3-ft, 
pits into which lime is dumped now 
and then. 


PIG IRON SUBSIDY WEIGHED 


Use of housing funds to subsidize 
production of pig iron in high-cost blast 
furnaces is being considered by the 
Civilian Production Administration, the 
housing people, and War Assets Admin- 
istration. Large allocations of pig iron 
for manufacture of housing items, 
coupled with an unusually high steel 
mill demand resulting from the scrap 
shortage, are producing complaints from 
grey and malleable iron foundries, some 
of which are threatened with shut 
downs. 

A subsidy would be aimed at re- 
opening some of the ten government- 
owned blast furnaces, with capacity 
totaling 3,000,000 tons. Subsidized op- 
eration of the 400,000-ton furnace at 
Daingerfield, Tex., or of the 274,000- 
ton Houston furnace adjoining the 
Sheffield Steel Corp. plant is being dis- 
cussed with possible operators. A 383,- 
000-ton furnace at the Geneva plant 
which was recently bought by United 
States Steel—the only one of three there 
which is idle—may be put into produc- 
tion if the necessary labor can be re 
cruited. 

The largest production increase may 
result from WAA’s efforts to expedite 
final disposal of two idle furnaces at 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., now under lease 
to Inland Steel Co. These two furnaces, 
one of which is still incomplete, have 
a combined capacity of 854,000 tons a 
year. It’s thought Inland may be inter 
ested in keeping these furnaces, but 
there’s a possibility of independent: op- 
eration of these somewhat scrambled 
facilities. 


COULEE BIDS OPENED 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. was low 
bidder on the huge right-bank 120,000- 
kw. generators for the Grand Coulee 
powerhouse (BW—Jul.20’46,p48), bids 
for which were opened by the Bureau 
of Reclamation in Denver recently. Its 
bid was $1,110,000 for one genera- 
tor and $3,290,000 for three. General 
Electric bid $1,150,000 and $3,414,000, 
and Allis-Chalmers bid $1,165,000 and 
$3,456,000. 
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LOOK before you 


Air Condition 


BEFORE YOU go off the deep end for 
run-of-the-mill air conditioning that 
merely cools . . . check on the five 
benefits that G-E Better Air Condi- 
tioning can give you. 

»Here’s what you should get from 
air conditioning: cooling* that beats 
down the thermometer even when it’s 
up around 100... dehumidification* 
that sops up muggy humidity ... 
circulation that smooths out hot spots 
. . « filtration that strains out grimy 
dust and dirt . . . ventilation that gets 
tid of stuffy closeness. 


I, coouns*... Ample cooling capac- 
ity to maintain refreshing coolness 
even on hottest days. 


@ DEHUMIDIFICATION*.. . Has enough 
machine capacity to dry the air as 
well as cool it. . .effectively reduces 
mugginess due to humidity. 


$ CIRCULATION . .. Gently circulates 


er pm 


You get these FIVE Benefits from Better Air Conditioning 
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Better Air Conditioning turns 
chance customers into “‘regulars”’. . . 
brings regular customers back more 
often. It peps up employees . . gives 
their morale a real boost. Merchandise 
and equipment keep that “‘just like 
new’’ gleam in G-E conditioned air. 

When you get all the facts from 
that G-E dealer of yours, you'll say 
with thousands of other businessmen, 
“It’s G.E. for me.” 

General Electric Company, Air Condi- 
tioning Department, Section 6208, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. 


the right amount of air to give even 
temperature throughout. 


4 FILTRATION... Has a big enough 
filter to remove dust and dirt... to 
save many a dollar in clea ning ex- 
penses. 


55 VENTILATION . . . Introduces plenty 
7 a outdoor air... maintains a clean, 
fresh atmosphere indoors. 


*In winter, Better Air Conditioning includes controlled heating and humidification. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Better Air Conditioning 


= 


CHECK YOUR CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY UNDER 
“AIR CONDITIONING” FOR YOUR NEAREST G-E DEALER 


She sews a Fine Seam 


with a Spray Gun 


Quite a bit quicker than sewing ma- 
chines, or rivets, or staples, or tacks... 


Today...with brush, spray or spread- 
er...workers whisk on modern adhesives 
in a flash. And seam-seal in seconds. 
Seconds for jobs that formerly meant 
expensive minutes. 


And, in addition to labor-saving econ- 
omies, seam-sealing with adhesives is 
much better suited to certain products 
than old fashioned methods. It makes 


important improvements in appearance 
...gives greater resistance to moisture 
and decay. 

Of course, different products have dif- 
ferent requirements. And that’s where 
Flintkote can help you. If you have a 
standard requirement, chances are we 
can recommend a stock product that 
will meet your specifications perfectly. 
For your special needs, our technical 
staff, backed by 45 years’ experience, is 
always at your disposal. 


Flintkote makes many things 


Adhesives and combining cements of 
many types, industrial floorings, protec- 
tive coatings, paperboard prod- 
ucts and a wide line of building 
materials. All these and many 
more products... for American 


homes and industry. THE FLINTKOTE 

coMPANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y.; 55th and Alameda 
Streets, Los Angeles 54, Califor- 
nia; 25 Adelaide Street East, To- 
ronto 1, Ontario. 


OPA CHECKLIST 


General Orders 


Maximum prices of prepared iron or 
steel scrap, which formerly applied only 
to sales to consumers or their brokcrs,4 
have been extended to apply to all 
buyers and sellers (Amendment 7,} 
M.P.R. 4). 

Banana importers are granted in- 
creased prices ranging from $0.60 to 
$1.75 a cwt. at particular ports (Amend- 
ment 8, M.P.R. 285). 

Ceiling prices on oranges have been 
increased 37¢ a box at country shipping 
points (Amendment 189, M.P.R. 426). 

OPA will close ration bank accounts 
of sugar wholesalers or retailers whose 
accounts are overdrawn (Amendment 
19, Third Revised Ration Order 3). 

Ceiling prices for newsprint manu- 
facturers have been increased $7 a ton 
(Amendment 13, M.P.R. 130). 

Permanent 9% increases have _re- 
placed the 8% interim ones for manu- 
facturers of dairy machinery and equip- 
ment (Amendment 1 to Order 644, 
M.P.R. 644). 

Interim ceiling price increases of 5% 
to 7% on industrial wooden shipping 
boxes have been granted. 

Toilet tissue and paper towel ceiling 
prices have been raised 6% (Amend- 
ment 2, M.P.R. 266). 

Cable manufacturers may increase 
prices by the same amount as their silver 
costs have gone up (Amendment 16, 
M.P.R. 82). 

Price increases have been granted to 
manufacturers of copper electrical coils 
and windings to compensate for in- 
creases in price of copper (Amendment 
52, M.P.R. 136). 

Manufacturers of brassieres, corsets, 
and girdles are permitted to add in- 
creases in labor costs since 1942 to their 
present prices. OPA took this action 
to encourage greater production 
(Amendment 29, M.P.R. 220). 

After September, cotton textile prices 
will be based on two-week instead of 
the monthly averages now used, 


End of Retail Absorption 


Coal dealers’ ceiling prices for all 
fuels have been increased (Amendment 
39, M.P.R. 121). 

Resellers of lead products may raise 
maximum prices to restore March 31, 
1946, maximum prices (Amendment 15 
to Supplementary Regulation 14G). 

Retailers’ ceiling prices for standard 
wire nails have been increased. 

Retail ceilings on building materials 
have been lifted 1% to 3%. 

Retail ceilings on car and truck tires 
have been raised 24% (Amendment 13, 
M.P.R. 143). 
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Dictate up to 60 minutes on a single Flexograph record! 


bets 
ieee 


Seren SBE: 


NO OTHER DICTATION INSTRUMENT HAS THE FEATURES OF 


The NEW GRAY AUDOGRAPH 


ONLY THE GRAY AUDOGRAPH will record over 60 minutes of dicta- 
tion (over 30 minutes each side) on one 812” Flexograph unbreakable 


plastic disc. Just Flip The Lever 


ONLY THE GRAY AUDOGRAPH has constant groove speed resulting Just flip the lever—left to 


in uniform quality of recording at any point on the Flexograph. record, right to play back 
That's all you do to operate 


But these are only two of the many exclusive Audograph features the Audograph. Another ex- 
ample of Gray simplified 


which make this dictation-recording instrument unlike any you have pont 
seen before. Send for booklet. y 


pisttibutors have 


See T H E 


W. E. DITMARS president e 16 ARBOR ST., HARTFORD, CONN. o 230 PARK AVE. NN. Y. 
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x Registrations show it... 


operators know it... Ford 
Trucks last longer! Latest official 
figures show that 78 % of all Ford 
V-8 Trucks ever sold are still 
in use! The records prove the 
average age of al] Ford Trucks 
now in use is almost 9 years! 
Only the costliest of trucks 
equal this Ford durability rec- 
ord. And the new Ford Trucks 
for 1946 are tougher than 
ever. Thirty-two engineering 
advancements are designed to 
give them even longer life... 


FORD TRUCK 
LAST LONGER! 


even better performance ... 
even greater economy! What’s 
more, you have your choice of 
more than 100 different body 
and chassis combinations, built 
to handle over 95 & of all haul- 
ing jobs. See the many superior 
features of the new Ford Trucks 
for yourself. Let your Ford 
Dealer show you how and why 
Ford Trucks lead in endurance. 
Examine these great new trucks 
and you'll be convinced that 
Ford is the best truck invest- 
ment for your job. 


ONLY FORD TRUCKS GIVE YOU ALL THESE LONG-LIFE FEATURES 


Two great engines—the 100 H.P. V-8 and the 90 H.P. Six—graphite-impregnated cast 

alloy steel crankshafts—unit-assembled, precision-set valves with shot-blasted, rust- 

proofed valve springs—4-pinion differentials—sealed-dry distributors—semi-cen- 

trifugal clutches—cushion-mounted, tubular-core radiators— welded all-stee! cabs— 
weather-resisting resin enamel finish. 


MORE THAN 100 CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS FIT OVER 95% OF ALL HAULING JOBS 


XUM 


Helpful Isotopes 
Rare components of iron 
and other common elements are 
becoming available to science 
as result of Oak Ridge work. 


Rare stable isotopes of common 
chemical elements, less colorful than 
their radioactive brothers but never- 
theless valuable as new research tools, 
are being turned out in the U-235 elec- 
tromagnetic separation plant operated 
by Tennessee Eastman Corp. at Oak 
Ridge, ‘Tenn. 

These isotopes may be marketed in 
the near future, just as is now being 
done with the radioactive ones (BW 
Jun.15’46,p17). Distribution details 
must be worked out before the elements 
can be made available to research labora- 
tories that are requesting permission to 
experiment with them. For the present, 
only the laboratories of the Manhattan 
District are using them. 
¢ Principal Sources—Considerable quan- 
tities of rare stable isotopes of iron, lead, 
and copper are being produced. Other 


What Is an Isotope? 


Nearly all the elements exist in 
several forms having exactly the 
same chemical properties but 
slightly different atomic weights. 
These forms are called isotopes. 
Some isotopes are stable; others— 
the radioactive ones—are unstable 
and break down spontaneously 
into stable forms, emitting elec- 
trons, neutrons, protons, or other 
forms of radiation in the process. 
This process of breaking down 
may last from a fraction of a sec- 
ond to thousands of years. 

An element may have several 
isotopes. Carbon, for example, is 
normally composed of 98.9% of 
an isotope with an atomic weight 
of 12 and 1.1% of an isotope with 
an atomic weight of 13. ‘These are 
both stable. A radioactive isotope, 
Carbon 14, also exists in minute 
quantities. 

Physicists have developed a 
number of methods for separating 
these isotopes by taking advantage 
of the differences in their weights. 
The magnetic separation plant 
operated by ‘Tennessee Eastman 
utilizes one such method. It 
makes possible the production of 
elements having a higher propor- 
tion of the rare isotopes than is 
found in nature. Such elements, 
or chemical compounds of them, 
are then used as research tools. 
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IrvinG Trust COMPANY 
One Wau. Steear 
Mew Yous 15. N.Y. 


MODERN*#DISTINCTIVE -FUNCTIONA]I 


VOUSTA ww Yr 


WRITING AND AIR MAIL PAPER 


THE ARISTOCRAT 
OF CORPORATE STATIONERY 
* 
CONS UBaUR PRINTER OR 
ENGRAVER 


€custa “Kaper Corporation 


s 


Cost-Reducers . » THAT’S WHY 


BREWERS PREFER HACKNEY KEGS 


A Hackney Keg is designed for the rugged job of delivering beer! 
Economy, convenience and protection for your product. This sturdy, 
lightweight, easy-to-clean container is built to last a long time... 
saves money on both outgoing and return freight. Handling is fast 
and easy while maintenance costs are minimized. With such advan- 
tages, it is easy to understand why Hackney Kegs make such a differ- 
ence on the cost books. 


Write for full details 


MODERN HACKNEY KEGS ARE DESIGNED 
TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 

e Greater handling ease and economy e Sturdy, lightweight, compact con- 

struction e Less storage space, less truck space e Low maintenance charges 


e Easy to keep clean and sanitary « Guard beer quality ¢ Accurate capacity. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 


Main Office and Plant: 1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 « 208 S. LaSalle St., Room 2072, 
Chicago 4 « 555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 « 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 13 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 


PLOW DEEP 


In Akron this week Seiberling Rubber 
Co. unveiled its new “plow contour” 
farm tractor tire, after five years’ ab- 
sence from this market. Its revolu- 
tionary tread is designed to take a 
30%, bigger bite in the soil than con- 
ventional casings, for more pulling 
power and 30% longer wear. Inspect- 
ing it are F. A. Seiberling (seated), 
board chairman; C, W. Seiberling, 
vice-president; and ]. Penfield Seiber- 
ling (right), president. 


elements such as lithium, carbon, mag- 
nesium, potassium, calcium, chromium, 
nickel, molybdenum, and silver also re- 
spond to the same processes. 

Still undisclosed is the procedure that 
is being used in turning out isotopes of 
elements other than uranium. It is not 
known whether the nonuranium isotopes 
are byproducts of U-235 production, 
are being produced on equipment that 
originally was set up to obtain U-235 
(wholly feasible from a technical stand- 
point), or are being turned out in some 
laboratory project. 

e How They Are Used—Value of these 
rare isotopes is chiefly in research in 
such fields as biology, physiology, and 
pathology. Introduced into a chemical 
or biological process, they can be identi- 
fied at a later stage in the process 
through use of such analytical devices as 
the mass spectrograph. It is thus possible 
to learn much about the functions of 
particular chemicals in organic reactions. 

Radioactive isotopes are employed in 
much the same fashion, can be “traced” 
more easily than can nonradioactive 
ones. But they have some disadvantages 
not associated with their stable brethren 
—for example, their radiations might be 
harmful in certain applications. Again, 
some important elements, notably oxy- 
gen and nitrogen, do not have conve- 
nient or long-lived radio-isotopes, 
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Big names in Ameri- 
can industry see the 
light of a bright new 
day dawning for them 
in the Dallas Southwest. 


Seiberling Rubber 
Company locates new 
$4,250,000 tire factory 
in Dallas. 

The Ruberoid Com- 
pany chooses Dallas for its South- 
western manufacturing operations 
and awards contract for $1,000,000 
initial building on 37-acre site. 


Seiberling and Ruberoid are the 
most recent to join the march of 
great names to Dallas with new or 
expanded facilities. 


In Dallas — and the Dallas South- 
west — industry sees the soundest, 
most vital region in America. In this 
strong and expanding regional mar- 
ket, it sees also a strategic location 


Industry Sees the Light 


for serving the national market. It 
sees the wealth of barely touched 
natural resources; the advantages of 
oil and natural gas — cheap, abun- 
dant and dependable sources of fuel 
and power. It sees here the most 
efficient workers in America, reared 
in an atmosphere of understanding 
and cooperation between employer 
and employee. Above all else, Ameri- 
can industry sees in Dallas the 
promise of better working and living 
— both for management and 
abor. 


Top industrial men of America are 
watching the signs of Dallas’ rapid, 
steady growth. During the first 
seven months of this year, Dallas — 
consistent leader of the second city 
of the Southwest in indexes of busi- 
ness activity — gained 13.88% in 
bank debits, 26.68% in bank clear- 
ings, 9.35% in postal receipts, and 
4.04% in street railway revenue pas- 
sengers. Construction contract 
awards for the first six months 
totaled $62,260,000 (source: F. W. 
Dodge Corp.). 


Here are a few more of American industry’s big names 


which have been making news with new factories or 


expansion of present operations in Dallas: 


American Metal Bearings 
Company 

Atlantic Refining Company 

Braniff Airways 

Cettain-Teed Products, Inc. 

Continental Motors Corpora- 
tion 

Dr. Pepper Company 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Engineering Laboratories, 
Inc. 

General Electric Company 

Holister Coil Spring Manu- 
facturing Company 


International Engine Rebuild 
Corporation 

National Metal Products 
Company 

Procter & Gamble Manufac- 
turing Company 

Purex Corporation 

Sherwin-Williams Company 

Stanley Overby Chair 
Company 

Texas Engineering and Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc. 

The Trumbull Electric Manu- 
facturing Company 


Verson Manufacturing Com- 
pany 


Get the full story of the 
Dallas Southwest; learn why 
American Industry is moving 
into this bright spot in the 
nation. THE DALLAS 
SOUTHWEST, 64-page book 
of facts, is available to execu- 
tives who request it on their 
letterheads. Address Depart- 
ment B, Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, Dallas 2, Texas. 


DALLAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


DALLAS 2, TEXAS 


Thinking ahead these days is a necessity 


You need accurate answers 
to your figure work problems...a Friden 
Fully Automatic Calculator produces these 
accurate answers effortlessly. Here’s how to 
anticipate; call your local Friden Representa- 
tive for an eye-opening demonstration. 
Then order now for future deliveries of 


your Fully Automatic FRIDEN Calculators. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately 

250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United 


States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. « SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Weeds on Spot 


Research on chemical kin 
of 2, 4-D suggests wider use in 
agriculture of herbicides devel- 
oped as biological war weapon. 


Farmers, truck gardeners, even house- 

holders, who have discovered the re. 
markable selective weed-killing proper- 
ties of 2, 4-D (BW —Feb.2’46,p62), can 
look forward to the probable introduc- 
ion soon of a number of chemical broth- 
ers and sisters of that organic substance 
which will ease still further the problem 
of eliminating weeds from crops and 
lawns. 
e Research Abstracted—F or war-inspired 
research on some 1,100 of these syn- 
thetic growth-regulating chemicals has 
provided a fund of information on their 
respective properties—information that 
now can be put to practical application 
in agriculture. 

Primary purpose of the research was 
to prepare counteroffense weapons, if 
the Axis powers had resorted to biolog- 
ical warfare. And by the latter stages 
of the war enough data had been col- 
lected to show the ghastly possibilities 
of these agents in laying waste to food 
crops. 

First scientific reports on this re- 
search, couched in highly technical 


R.F.D.—AGE 50 


In 1913, rigs like this were standard 
equipment in the Rural Free Delivery 
Service, whose 50th anniversary will 
be celebrated Oct. 1 by the National 
Rural Letter Carriers’ Assn. By that 
year, businessmen had forgotten their 
fears of 1896 that the R.F.D. service 
would drive the country into bank- 
ruptcy and that it would also lose par- 
cels. The service has grown from 82 
routes to 32,016, covering 1,450,000 
mi. daily; its annual budget has soared 
from $30,000 to $843,688,584. 
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S$UBstoianry 


Tolerances can be quite close with American 
Magnesium permanent mold castings; little 
excess metal need be allowed. Add to this ad- 
vantage the fact that magnesium machines at 
very high speeds, taking a fine finish, and your 
production moves along at a great rate. 

Permanent mold castings are suited to large 
quantity production. American Magnesium’s 
manufacturing facilities and know-how enable 
us to keep parts coming to you fast. The cost 
per casting is surprisingly low. 


MAGNESIUM 


ALUM 1 


Gur PRODUCTION 


WITH MAGNESIUM 


PERMANENT MOLD CASTINGS 


Our engineers will gladly help you design 
parts for production as permanent mold cast- 
ings. For this help, and for prices, get in touch 
with the nearby Alcoa office. Or write 
Aluminum Company of America, Sales Agents 
for American Magnesium Products, 1711 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 


AMERICA 


language, are contained in the Botan- 
ical Gazette, published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

e Potato Field Weeder—Some of the 
more striking possibilities suggested in 
these reports follow: 

To control weedy grasses, isopropyl- 
phenylcarbamate is effective. First used 
in Great Britain, it also kills field-grown 
rye and oats when applied in sawdust to 
the soil at seeding time. 

The Irish potato, although itself a 

broadleafed plant, exhibits selective re- 
sistance to such broadleaf weed killers 
as 2, 4-D and 2-methyl-4-chlorophenoxy- 
acetic acid. This suggests the use of 
these agents for selective control of 
weeds in potato fields. 
e Aid in Harvesting—To aid harvesting 
of potatoes, the chemical 2, 4, 5-tn- 
chlorophenoxyacetic acid can be used to 
wither plants without affecting tubers. 
Applied during the growing period, 
however, it will reduce both yield and 
quality. 

Only small quantities of growth in- 
‘ hibitors are required for effective re- 
sults, a favorable factor from both a cost 
and an operating standpoint. But their 
varying characteristics, the differing re- 
sults obtained with different methods of 
application—fine spray vs. droplets, 
aqueous vs. oil solutions, for example— 
require extreme discrimination on the 
part of users. 


Franchise Tangle 


Chicago Motor Coach begins 
service between Loop and public 
parking lots as Bluebird Coach 
seeks right to the same runs. 


Like every big city, Chicago is trying 
to solve the problem of traffic snarls 
(BW—Apr.6’46,p21). And as many 
other cities probably will in the future, 
Chicago already has found out that solu- 
tions that look exciting on paper are 
likely to wind up in court. 

To relieve the Loop’s overcrowded 

parking stations, civic leaders have long 
urged shuttle bus service between the 
Loop and two big public lots a short 
distance away. One, at Monroe St. in 
lake-front Grant Park, holds 3,500 cars; 
the other, at Soldier Field, 2,430. 
e Contenders—On Aug. 1, Bluebird 
Coach Lines, which now provides sub- 
urban bus service in the Chicago area, 
announced that it would begin service 
as soon as it was certified by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission. With Blue- 
bird’s application pending, Chicago 
Motor Coach Co., which operates the 
Chicago bus system, jumped in on Aug. 
15 to begin a 30-day test of the shuttle 
service. 


C.M.C. contends that inasmuch as 

the shuttles run over portions of routes 
granted it in 1922, it needs no addi- 
tional authorization from the state. The 
commerce commission, not quite so 
sure about this as the bus company, is 
checking its 1922 certification to deter- 
mine just what rights it did grant to 
C.M.C. at this time. 
e Permission Void?—The Chicago Park 
District (administered separately from 
the city) in 1941 gave Bluebird permis- 
sion to operate shuttles into the Monroe 
St. and Soldier Field parking lots. The 
ordinance was to be good for ten years 
from the time the routes were author- 
ized by the commerce commission. 

But war intervened, and the Office 
of Defense Transportation forbade use 
of equipment for the proposed service. 
Now, the Park District says that Blue- 
bird has forfeited its franchise by non- 
performance. C.M.C. is relying on TIIli- 
nois Supreme Court decisions that a 
company already operating has priority 
over newcomers providing it is willing 
and able to give the same service that 
the newcomers offer. 

e Difference in Fares—So far as the pub- 
lic is concerned, there is some question 
about the sameness of the service. Blue- 
bird is proposing a 5¢ fare; C.M.C. 
operates the shuttles at its citywide 10¢ 
rate, with transfer privileges. Critics 
contend that few shuttle passengers 


Retail trade personnel managers 
are coping with the same problems 
that have plagued industry for more 
than a decade—increasing manpower 
shortages, adjustment to spreading 
unionization, and adaptation of poli- 


ee feel like a new 
women since working part time in 


Macy’s 


Maybe you wouldn't think of a selling job 
in Macy's as a builder-vpper, but that's 
just what I've found it. A friend of mine 
read a Macy ad asking for part-time sales 
people, and persuaded me to go with her 
to see about a job. I'd have thought I 
couldn't take it. on the J. —-y- sounded 
easy—part-time, five days a week— 
and the money looked attractive. So here 
I am, and I've surprised myself. I feel 
wonderful, I'm almost never tired. I've 
even pot on a couple of pounds! I think 
having a regular job so full of variety and 
working with interesting people has really 
“been a lifesaver for me.” 

Hx We don't advertise Macy's as a place in which te 
take a rest cure, but if what you really need is 
a new interest in life, we can guarantee to fill the 
bill. Too many women have told us how m 


time job to fit your schedule, 
you, and come to 
Greea Door. 


166 West 3ith Street—The 


Stores Vie for Help, Stress Selling’s Attractions 


cies to new employment conditions. 

In New York this week, Gimbels 
and Macy’s were waging an advertis- 
ing contest for new employees. Dis- 
play ads inserted by Macy’s offered 
“a new interest in life’ for women 
who will work in that department 
store; rival Gimbels used a financial 
approach—“a liberal discount on all 
merchandise”—to interest women in 
selling or clerical jobs. 

Lagging employment figures gen- 
erally are ascribed to a current trend 
—also reflected in office and secre- 
tarial work—of women away from 
jobs. in the lower-pay classification. At 
the same time, union demands for 
shortened work-weeks and other con- 
cessions have increased the number 
of employees needed for normal oper- 
ations (Gimbels’ employment needs 
reportedly have increased 27% since 
1939, partly because of inauguration 
of its five-day, 40-hour week). 

The cut in the work-week, first 
effected in New York, has spread into 
other cities this year. Last week two 
large Philadelphia stores, Strawbridge 
& Clothier, and Gimbel Bros., re- 
duced their work-week from 44 to 40 


hours. Similar reductions recently 
were announced by seven Chicago 
stores and one in Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Meanwhile, Manhattan department 
stores and a few others in the East 
started cutting to 374 hours a week. 


LADIES———IN A RUT? 
TIRED? 
SHOPPING HEADACHES? 


Can't Get This? Can’t Get That? 
Everything So-00-0 Expensive? 
Let GIMBELS Solve Your Problems! 


TAKE A JOB 


Selling or non-selling 

Clerical or Technical 

You receive valuable 

on-the-job training. 

You con arrange hours to 

Suit your convenience : 

on a full or part-time position. 

As a Gimbel employee you 

will be entitled to a liberal 

discount on all merchandise. _ , 

(And Gimbels HAS the merchandise) ! 

remember — you wont 

to get @ new fall suit—and 

then Johnny needs things 

for school ........ 
Come in today and let our P 
personnel interviewer discover your talents 
ofid “Fit” you into a job 


imbels 


116 West 32nd St. 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICE, 3d Fl. 
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Silencing one noise won't end Noise Demons 


WHEN AN OFFICE IS BUSY, many 
things cause noise demons. You 
can’t silence all of them unless 
you close up shop. Clattering ma- 
chines, jangling bells, loud voices 
—all breed noise demons. And 
these pests fray nerves, cause 
efrors, and reduce efficiency. 
But noise demons can be 
ended, once and for all, with an 


tie Rl 
(ea 


economical ceiling of Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone*. The 484 
deep drilled holes in each 12” 
square of this fibrous material 
absorb up to 75% of all noise 
that strikes the ceiling. Cushion- 
tone is an excellent reflector of 


light and can be repainted with- 
out loss of acoustical efficiency. 
Free Booklet, “How to Extermi- 
nate Office Noise Demons,” gives 
all the facts. Write for your copy 
to Armstrong Cork 
Company, 3008 
Stevens Street, 


Lancaster, ® 


Penna, 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


oF a 


In the foreground is shown a plastere 
of-paris pattern from which the Kirk- 
site die shown in the CECOSTAMP 
was cast. Dies are inexpensive, 


quickly made, and salvageable. 


The CECOSTAMP is a high-pro- 
duction, impact-type stamp de- 
signed to form metal parts from 
sheets of high strength and great 
resilience. It was designed by 
Chambersburg engineers to solve 
the immediate and urgent sheet 
metal production problems of the 
aircraft industry and is in use in 
practically every aircraft factory. 


~. Sheet Metal Production 


LAS 


View in Plant of 
ACF-Brill Motors Company 


Typical of the work being produced on 


the CECOSTAMP are the stampings 
shown in the photograph above, taken in 
the sheet metal shop of one of the coun- 
try’s largest builders of rail car and bus 
bodies. The parts shown, and the dies 
from which they are made are an indica- 
tion of the possibilities of this newest form 
of sheet metal production equipment. 


Write for catalog and data 
CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO. 
CHAMBERSBURG PENNSYLVANIA 


CECOSTAMP 


desire transters, that basically C.M.C, 
is interested only in keeping 5¢ fares 
out of its area of operation. 

C.M.C. estimates that to break even 
the Soldier Field shuttle must average 
1,025 fares daily and that the Monroe 
St. run needs 1,250. An average of only 
295.2 from Soldier Field and 359 from 
Monroe St. rode the buses in the first 
five days of service. Bluebird asserts 
that at 5¢ passengers would flock to the 
buses. 

Next step to determine the perma- 
nent operator of the routes will be IIli- 
nois Commerce Commission hearings on 
Bluebird’s application which are sched- 
uled to start Sept. 16. C.M.C. will ap- 


pear as an intervenor. 


HOMES BY GOODYEAR 


Seeking an application for its war- 
time experience in fabricating aluminum 
for planes and blimps, Goodyear Air- 
craft Corp. has started building com- 
bination aluminum and wood houses on 
an experimental basis, will spot 26 of 
them in the vicinity of its Akron (Ohio) 
plant to test the public acceptance of 
them. 

The project is entirely divorced from 
that of another Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. subsidiary, Wingfoot Homes 
(BW-—Apr.20’46,p34), which is turning 
out small plywood units at Phoenix, 
Ariz., on a pilot plant scale. 

The Goodyear Aircraft model meas- 
ures 24x32 ft., has 640 ft. of floor area, 
and includes a bath, two bedrooms, 
kitchen, and combination living room 
and dinette. Entire walls will be fabri- 
cated at the factory, and will consist 
of a thin-gage aluminum exterior, a 
wallboard interior, and a layer of alumi- 
num foil insulation inserted between the 
two. 

Floors will be of plywood with oak 
veneer covering; roofs will consist of a 
cycle-weld panel comprising two thin 
sheets of aluminum cemented under 
pressure to a wood core. A plastic paint 
impregnated with asbestos fibers will 
be applied to the exterior, giving the 
house a stucco effect. Hope is to get 
the cost down to $5,000 or $6,000, in- 
cluding lot, foundation, and assembly 
on site, 


NEW COLOR FILM SHOWN 


Eastman Kodak Co.’s long-awaited 
new color film; Ektachrome, was an- 
nounced this week at the Chicago con- 
vention of the Photographers’ Assn. of 
America. 

Advantage of Ektachrome is that it 
can be processed by professional and 
advanced amateur photographers in 
about 90 minutes, whereas Kodachrome 
transparencies must be sent to East- 
man’s laboratories for processing. 

Prices for Ektachrome sheet film 
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TOMORROW'S CARS? 


Advanced car designs as conceived by 
small fry for the Fisher Body Crafts- 
man’s Guild competition were topped 
by Robert J]. Hartlieb, Jr., 16 (left), 
Allentown, and Virgil Max Exner, Jr., 
13, South Bend, who are explaining 
their entries to C. E. Wilson, General 
Motors president. Virgil’s car is rear- 
engined, cooled by radiators in the 
rear fenders; Robert’s features an un- 
broken joining of hood and front 
fenders. Each boy won a $4,000 col- 
lege scholarship. 


range from $4.12 per doz. for 2}x3}4-in. 
sheets to $53.94 per doz. for 11x14-in. 
sheets (tax included). Complete process- 
ing kits cost $4.50 for the 4-gal. size 
(enough for eight 8x10-in. transpar- 
encies), $6.75 for the l-gal. size, and 
$15.50 for the 34-gal. size. 

Developers used, it is said, are less 
likely to cause skin irritation than those 
used in processing black-and-white film. 
In the processing, only the first 19 min- 
utes must be done in total darkness. 


MOVIE STORIES FOR BLIND 


Blind people are persistent movie 
goers. Sometimes sighted friends ac- 
company them to explain points when 
dialogue stops, but the friend may .get 
absorbed in the story, forget to explain. 

Now, Hollywood studios will prepare 
advance summaries of new films, out- 
lining the story, describing costumes 
and sets, introducing the actors—all of 
which will be put into Braille, and 
mailed free to blind persons who want 
to prepare for an afternoon at the mov- 
ies. The Braille Institute of America, 
Los Angeles, will test and perfect the 
idea in California, with its 12,000 blind, 
and later extend the service to the 
100,000 blind in the nation. Thought 
is also being given to putting the sum- 
maries on phonograph records. 
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Glad this fi 


Pll stamp the letters ... wonder where 
she keeps the stamps? Or does she?... 


Wie 
~S 


rst day back at the old 


grind is over! Miss Whoozis gone?... 


Stamp box snafu! . . Have to take these 
letters with me! Wait... all is forgiven! 


Something NCW was added 


to the office while you were away, Major!... 
The Postage Mete1 makesadhesive stamps unnecessary, 
prints postage as needed for any kind of mail... seals 
the envelopes at the same time... handles the day’s 
mail in a matter of minutes... Prints a dated postmark 
too, which helps hurry your metered mail through 

the post office... A great convenience, always has the 
value of stamp you need . . . stops stamp leaks and losses, 
does its own counting... Even a small office can afford 


a Postage Meter—tens of thousands in use everywhere 


..-Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office, 
or write today for free illustrated booklet. 


= PITNEY-BOWES P ostage Meter 
@ Prrney-BowEs, Inc., 1405 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 

Driginators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
w= Officesin principal cities. incanaDa : Canadian Postage 
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UNION METAL 


Craftsmen in Steel Fabrication 


Philco Signs Bing 


The Groaner’snew sponsor 
agrees to novel contract, giving 
star time to play rancher and 
collect his fabulous income. 


The Great Flirtation is over. 

After months of serenading by Gen- 

eral Motors, Texaco, Reynolds Pen, and 
who knows how many others, Harry 
Lillis Crosby—known to his horde of 
followers as Bing, The Groaner, and Der 
Bingle—has been wooed into a radio con- 
tract by Philco’s vice-president James H. 
Carmine. 
e Transcriptions Only—For an esti- 
mated minimum of $24,000 a week, 
Crosby—whose relations with his last 
sponsor (Kraft) got so stormy that he 
temporarily turned a cold shoulder on 
broadcasting—will be on the air again 
this fall. In keeping with the hectic 
manhunt, Crosby’s new contract has 
some ultra-colorful spots: 

(1) Although the show will be a net- 

work program (supplemented by indi- 
vidual stations) Crosby will not appear 
personally. Instead, transcriptions will 
be used. This means that either Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co. or Mutual Broad- 
casting System will get the program 
(NBC and CBS have a rigid ban on 
transcriptions). 
e Unless, That Is—(2) The new con- 
tract stipulates that if Crosby’s program 
popularity rating—as measured by the 
Hooper service—drops below a certain 
figure (said to be twelve), Crosby will 
switch to personal broadcasts. Such gear- 
ing of the terms of an artist’s perform- 
ance to a rating are far from usual. 

Easy-to-impress radio practioners en- 

vision The Groaner as ushering in a 
whole new era of radio. Some foresee 
better network programs—because tran- 
scriptions enable “remakes” of dull 
broadcasts. A few optimists speak of 
cheaper talent costs, inasmuch as a per- 
former is paid less for working in wax 
than before a network microphone. 
e Spreading Benefits—Consensus of 
hardboiled advertisers and agents, how- 
ever, is that Bing’s working conditions 
are unique to Bing—or, at most, avail- 
able only to a tiny handful of other top- 
notchers. And in acceding to his wishes, 
Philco probably has made a smart deal. 
Not only will Philco acquire a star of 
first magnitude, but also the ready-made 
publicity accruing from the lengthy and 
ardent pursuit for The Groaner’s serv- 
ices. For his part, Crosby gets what he 
has long been after—freedom from a 
weekly radio schedule and the chance 
to romp on his vast cattle ranch in 
Nevada. 

Not that the 42-year-old star is an 
idler. Unlike many an artist, he is far 
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enough away from that category to raise 
the distinct possibility of his being the 
nation’s highest paid individual this 
year. 

e The Income—From three films he will 
gross about $600,000. A recording con- 
tract with Decca will bring in a cool 
half million. And the Philco deal is to 
be handled by Bing Crosby Producers, 
inc., a new setup that will treat the 
program as a “package” to include 
writers, arrangers, and other talent. In- 
siders figure that Crosby stands a good 
chance of landing $500,000 this year in 
personal income from Producers, to say 
nothing of his capital gains. 

Aside from these golden rivers, the 
Crosby empire is fed by some minor, 
but important, streams: the Crosby In- 
vestment Corp. (stocks, bonds, etc.) set 
up to provide for his four sons; an in- 
terest in both the Pittsburgh and Los 
Angeles baseball clubs; partnership in 
the Binglin racing stables (an_ earlier 
Crosby racing investment, the Del Mar 
Turf Club, was sold last spring and a 
considerable share of the proceeds in- 
vested in Decca stock); film production 
(“The Great John L.’’); and real estate 
(the Crosby Building in Hollywood). 

e In the Family—With so much gold 
in the smelter, and his family on easy 
street, the amiable Bingle has decided 
that his working schedule should be 
less nerve-wracking. Family notes: Bing’s 
father handles the singer’s manifold 
financial operations; Brother Everett is 
Bing’s exclusive agent and a frequent 
investor in other enterprises; Brother 
Larry is Bing’s public relations director. 


Rancher Crosby: by platter now. 
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_—Key to Progress 
in Many American Industries 


The old method of getting bricks to the Here's the modern method. This Thermoid 
bricklayers has been superseded by Belt was chosen because neither weather 


the modern Thermoid Conveyor Belt nor the sharp bricks will injure the belt. 


INCE 1880, Thermoid has contributed to the progress of American Industry. In 
many fields of business Thermoid Products play an indispensable part. For 
instance, the George Haiss Manufacturing Company, manufacturers of portable 
conveying equipment, chose Fhermoid Conveyor Belting for the portable brick 
conveyor shown above. 
The Thermoid Line* is the result of 65 years of research and experience that not 
only has kept pace with the demands of industry, but in many cases anticipated 
industry's needs. 
The Thermoid Line* of belting and hose for materials handling and power trans- 
mission may contain the key to another step forward in the improvement of your 
process and the reduction of your costs— "It's Good Business to Do Business 
With Thermoid.” 
*THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: Transmission Belting @ F.H.P. and 
Multiple V-Belts and Drives ° Conveyor Belting © Elevator Belting ° 


Wrapped and Molded Hose ® Sheet Packings ® Industrial Brake Linings 
and Friction Products © Molded Hard Rubber and Plastic Products. 
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MARKETING 


Eureka Reinstates the Dealers 


After long experience with direct selling—in its own retail 
outlets and with door-to-door salesmen—maker of vacuum cleaners 
has found that orthodox distribution methods best serve its ends. 


More than most appliance manufac- 

turers, Eureka Williams Corp. has been 
an inveterate experimenter in distribu- 
tion methods. ‘The company has tried 
door-to-door salesmen, distributor-dealer 
setups, factory-leased departments in 
retail stores—never hesitating to explore 
a potentially profitable bypath. That is 
why Eureka’s current decision to use 
orthodox distributor-dealer arrangements 
for postwar distribution has an especial 
marketing significance. 
e Eureka’s Sales Story—The vacuum- 
cleaner end of the recently enlarged 
company—Eureka absorbed Williams- 
Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp., Blooming- 
ton, Ill, in 1945 (BW—May19’45,p57) 
—was one of the first producers in its 
field, was for a long time the largest, and 
today is an admitted leader. Its start 
goes back to 1909, when it sold its prod- 
ucts entirely through two distributors, 
one handling the area east of a line 
drawn through Detroit, where the fac- 
tory was located, the other taking the 
rest. 

Then electric utility companies began 
to handle appliances, and Eureka grad- 
ually expanded its direct sales to retail 
outlets. 

Because this policy was paying off in 
continuously growing volume, Eureka 
decided to go still further. It started to 
sell through stores instead of to stores. 
e Lease Arrangement—Space was leased 
in increasing numbers of retail outlets, 
and Eureka did its own selling with its 
own salesmen. For the most part, to 
this day, customers did not realize they 
were buying from factory representatives 
rather than the clerks of the stores in 
which they were shopping. 

The drive of the twenties for more 

and more volume led to further expan- 
sion of the factory’s retailing. Retail out- 
lets were increased until by 1930, there 
were about 100 major branch offices and 
some 200 lesser outlets. In addition, 
more than 3,000 door-to-door salesmen 
were demonstrating the product over 
the floors of all the homes they could 
enter. 
e An Expensive Method—That latter 
method was extremely productive—and 
extremely expensive. But as long as it 
continued to hold volume high, its cost 
was not particularly noticed. 

The start of the depression changed 
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the picture, however. Costs began to be 
studied far more carefully, and the vir- 
tues of door-to-door selling were dimmed 
by its drawbacks. 

The sale of an $80 machine involved 
a $22 commission, necessitated by the 
fact that 20 calls were required to pro- 
duce one sale. Many thousands of ma- 
chines were tied up as demonstrators. 
There was a regular loss ratio on these 
machines, as salesmen sold them and 
vanished. Besides that, salesmen would 
sometimes collect deposits, fail to turn 
them in, and disappear, leaving the com- 
pany to absorb losses. 
e Changes in Policy—Those definite 
headaches in door-to-door selling were 
aggravated by the fact that expensive 
field organizations and offices had to be 
maintained, As the depression brought 
such drawbacks into focus, Eureka, like 
others, began to cut back. Some house- 
to-house operations were continued, and 
so were a number of store operations, 
but increased emphasis was put on old- 
line selling to retailers, the kind which 


dissociated the company from the final 
sale to the consumer. 

By the middle of the decade, with 
business coming back, Eureka was ready 
to make another try in the direction of 
the twenties. The effort produced a 
series of deficits. In 1939 the company, 
with a long bank of experience, could 
os at a sales history something like 
this: 

e Period One: 1919 through 1929; sales 
largely direct. New sales averaged $7,- 
878,000, and net profits $1,090,000—a 
proportion of 13.8%. 

@ Period Two: 1930 through 1932; sales 
method transition period during depres- 
sion years, when unusual conditions 
made comparisons difficult. 

e Period Three: 1933 through 1936; 
sales largely to distributors and dealers. 
Net sales averaged $2,682,000, and net 
profits $251,000, a proportion of 9.4%. 
e Period Four: 1937 through 1939; a 
period when special nonrecurring ex- 
penses, the unsuccessful introduction of 
a portable range, and an organizational 
rebuilding following top management 
changes, produced deficits averaging 
$199,000 yearly, despite net sales aver- 
aging $2,636,000. But indications were 
that average returns from the cleaner 
sales alone paralleled those of 1933-36. 
e What It Meant—The implications 
were plain. Although big volume nor- 
mally sharply increases profit ratios, the 
very substantial sales of the twenties had 
failed to justify themselves in terms of 
profits. 

More noteworthy, periods three and 
four, if allowance be made for the 


LIGHTING LESSON 


Props in the Chicago Lighting Insti- 
tute’s campaign to improve retail 
store lighting include the one-quarter 
scale model of a food store interior, 
indicated by Carl W. Zersen, man- 
ager. Lighting fixtures in such minia- 
ture stores can be changed from 
behind scenes to illustrate a lecturer’s 
remarks about good and bad store 
lighting. The show is now on tour in 
Chicago and Northern Illinois. 
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ITH only 24 hours in the day 

and just so many dollars in 
the capital account, top management 
must decide where to invest time and 
money to earn the best return. Isn’t 
it in customers, instead of the steel 
and concrete of more factory build- 
ings? If so, then... 

- + - contract manufacturing, as 
Hupp offers it, enables you to get 
into greater production, faster, and 
to serve more customers with new 
or familiar products now—at a 
time when future buying habits are 
being formed. 


When youdepend on Hupp contract 


ONE IN A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENTING THE HUPP PLAN FOR INDUSTRIAL STABILITY 
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manufacturing, your capital is not 
tied up in buildings or equipment 
which might prove a burden later. 
Your capital remains liquid, for 
rapid turnover in sales. 

Under the Hupp Plan, you employ 
your present facilities for any divi- 
sions of production you elect—with 
Hupp machining, stamping and 
assembly facilities supplying the 
balance. Or, Hupp will take over 
the complete, straight-line produc- 
tion of any given products. And all 
on an efficient cost basis. 

Years ago, a number of America’s 
leading manufacturers began to fit 


Customers 
— || or Concrete? 


Hupp facilities into their permanent 
plans. To discuss how you, too, could 
use the Hupp Plan to your profit, 
call HUPP—AN EXPERIENCED 
CONTRACT MANUFACTURER. 
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by ERIE RESISTOR 


Pioneer Custom Injection Molder 
of America 


HE high quality of Erie Resistor Plastic 
Products reflects the knowledge and 
experience of Erie Resistor engineers. 
The benefit of this knowledge and ex- 
perience is offered you through our “en- 
gineering service” to help you to arrive 
at the correct design for your plastic parts. 
Our service to you is based upon: A 
thorough and up-to-date knowledge of 
molding materials, their advantages and 
limitations. Our years of experience in 
proper die design. New molding tech- 
niques. Modern facilities and equipment. 


CELESTIAL CROSLEY 


Packed snugly in a TWA. cargo ship, 
one of the first 1947 Crosley cars ar- 
rived in New York this week for dis- 


Catalog showing our complete facilities High mechanical strength without . 
and illustrating typical Erie Resistor Custom heavy wall sections, in this Erie play by R. H. Macy & Co.—which 
Molded Plastics will be sent upon request. Resistor Custom Molded handle. will accept five orders a day (for Oct. | 


delivery) until its monthly quota is 
gone. Macy ads reviewed the virtues 
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mexmmen, | Of this first-on-the-market postwar 
ERIE R E S| STOR COR P., ERIE, PA. ‘ies bantamweight (BW—Jan.19°46,p21): 
Be 36 to 40 miles per gal.; top speed of q 
65 m.p.h.; room for four adults; only 


$853.58 delivered in New York. Serv- 
icing will be by local Crosley dealers. 


. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
MATERIAL HA ‘_ DLING EQUIPMENT extraordinary situations that were in- 
Keep things moving easier, faster, and most inexpensively with REVOLVATOR Portable, volved, produced better returns on what 


Hydraulic and Traction Elevators, RED GIANT Liftrucks, Barrel Loaders and Dumpers 


and special machines to meet your neods. might be considered a basic volume 


of ‘sales than did some years of period 
one when gross was about the same. 

Accordingly, Eurcka began in 1940 to 

climinate direct selling. ‘he war inter- 
rupted the transition, but within the 
last year the trend has been resumed. 
e Present Setup—Today the company 
has 5,500 dealers for its products. These 
dealers maintain contact with the fac- 
tory through 55 distributors, twelve of 
them company-owned. 

Selling through stores, Eureka has be- 
gun to pioncer in a new way. It is side-, 
stepping the controversy of recent years 
over the comparative merits of bag 
vacuum cleaners and tank cylinder 
models by offering both types in one 
“home cleaning system.” The new set 
sells for $144.95, a figure that might 
preclude door-to-door operations even 

if other factors were not operative. 
or tank. Send for to floor operation. 


cate Seed ta Boheme 90 AUTOS—NOT BY FORCE 


E V O L VA TOR Cc O. If your dealer can’t: fill what you 
thought was a tight-cinched order for a 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT new Car, you can’t expect relief in court, 
2011 36TH ST. NORTH BERGEN, N. J. since 1904 | if other judges follow the example which 


FRED GIANT LIF- PORTABLE ELEVA- 
TRUCKS are made TOR piles clear to 
| single, two-stroke ceiling; collapses to 
1 and multiple stroke pass under low door- 
hydraulic; capacities ways. Built to any 
up to 15,000 Ibs. reasonable height. 
Safe and durable. Send for Bulletin 96G 


REVOLVATOR HYDRAULIC LIFTS 
CARBOY DISPENSER for servicing power 
easily and safely trucks, as shown, or 
lifts and pours haz- as press feeders, ramp 
ardous acids into vat eliminators and floor 
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What Do Commercial Explosives 
Have in Common with these 
Products? 
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ust this: the same company that makes one 
J of the world’s most famous explosives— 
Atlas Powder Company—also manufactures 
these and many other products which daily 
affect the lives of millions. 


Atlas has acquired many skills in formulating 
and developing these numerous products—has 
evolved original methods and techniques that 
may profitably apply to your business too. 
This stockpile of ideas is available to you for 
the asking. You are invited to consult with 
Atlas technicians whenever there are difficult 


problems to solve. 


1. Textile chemicals, 2. Bookbinding fabrics, 3. Explosives 
used in mining metals, 4. Darco Activated Carbon used in 
purifying soft drinks, 5. Tobacco conditioners, 6. Plastic uphol- 
stery fabrics, 1. Product finishes, 8. Emulsifiers in hair dressing 


POWDER COMPANY. 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Ti tot Ned Spun ee ee oie = Ee ee eae PNR wah 8 8S Rae RE aid 
Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes « Coated Fabrics « Acids 
aime dacelaaiadiaaiaaiiaeianaieiadiie Activated Carbons ¢ Industrial Chemicals : oT 


THIS 
NEW CHUTE 


MAKES 


FLYING 
SAFER 


@ Now you can fly with greater confidence... and greater safety. For 
the new Irvin Chair Chute gives you extra protection in flight... 
makes flying definitely safer for executives and business men. A post- 
war development, the Irvin Chair Chute has these unusual features: 


SIMPLICITY... You don’t need special training to use the 
Irvin Chair Chute. 


COMFORT... You never have to “wear” the Chair Chute 
or put it on... except in an emergency. 


CONVENIENCE .. . You don’t have to carry the Chair Chute 
around or store it... it is always in your plane .. . in the 
back of the chair... ready for instant use. 


SAFETY... The Chair Chute can be buckled on ina jiffy 
in an emergency... and you are ready for any eventuality. 
Lives have already been saved with this new chute. 


Irvin Chair Chutes are available ...now... for every type of cabin plane... 
large or small. Many organizations and individuals are already installing Irvin 
Chair Chutes in company and personal planes. Write at once for full particulars 
about this new kind of protection for the planes you own or plan to buy. 


FEEL SAFER...BE SAFER 
with the new Irvin Chair Chute 


The seats in this Beechcraft 
transport are fitted with 
Irvin Chair Chutes. The 
chairs have the same beauty 
and comfort as de luxe air- 
plane seats...plus the “built- 
in” safety of an Irvin Chute. 
Chair Chutes cost little... 
take little time to install. 


ey 
IRVING ag 
AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 


1668 JEFFERSON AVENUE, BUFFALO 8, NEW YORK 
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Judge Robert M. Toms set in Detroit 
last week. 

He denied the request of Paul F. 
Greider, a former Army captain, for an 
order requiring Alfred Steiner Co., Ford 
dealer, to show cause why he should not 
deliver the car which Greider ordered 
last Jan. 5, and on which he says de- 
livery was promised not later than last 
March. 

Judge Toms pointed out that Greider 
might seek damages in a civil suit for 
breach of contract, but ruled that his 
court had no authoritv to force a dealer 
to deliver an automobile for which a 
contract had been signed. 


Duplication Tip 

Newspaper’s analysis of re- 
frigerator orders in Elmira gives 
inkling of actual demand. Other 
studies will follow. 


How much duplication is there in 
orders for hard goods? 

Every seller knows that some con- 
sumers order autos, refrigerators, wash- 
ers, etc., from more than one dealcr, 
hoping thereby to improve the chances 
of early delivery. Dealers, in turn, work 
the same dodge on their distributors. 
From housewife to retailer to whole- 
saler to manufacturer—and on down the 
line to ultimate forest and mine—de- 
mand is being snowballed by multiple 
ordering. But how big is this inflation? 
e Inkling in Elmira—Last week the 
Elmira (N. Y.) Star-Gazette & Adver- 
tiser (Gannett newspaper) gained at- 
tention with an announcement that it 
could provide an inkling of the dupli- 
cation of orders for refrigerators. 

For some weeks, the Star-Gazette 
has been checking orders on the books 
of 18 dealers in Elmira (corporate 1940 
population: 45,000). Supposedly, these 
18 tradesmen account for a little over 
70% of the city’s retail sales volume in 
their field. After comparing the order 
lists, the Star-Gazette last week said it 
had found: 

(1) Consumers placed orders for a 
total of 1,879 refrigerators. 

(2) Of these, 1,342 represented un- 
duplicated orders. 

(3) The remaining 537 were placed 
by 237 customers who had put in a 
bid with two or more dealers. 

(4) Conclusion: Actual demand can 

be satisfied by 1,579 refrigerators, or 
84% of the number ordered. 
e Deposit Trouble—Whether this infla- 
tion is big or little, the Star-Gazette 
leaves to marketers to decide for them- 
selves. But obviously there is enough 
pyramiding to cause one nasty head- 
ache. 

For, as the Star-Gazette points out, 
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customers who ordered from more than 
one dealer plunked down a cash de- 
posit with each of them. 

And presumably the dealers are 

under no ironbound compulsion to 
give the money back. If they play it 
straight and do return the cash, it 
means trouble in bookkeeping, check- 
ing, etc.; if they elect to keep the de- 
posits, hard feelings are bound to ensue 
—maybe even legal proceedings. Either 
way, the prospect isn’t pleasant. Says 
the Star-Gazette: “Cash deposits (as a 
method of preventing order duplication) 
evidently are not the answer.” 
e Advertising Moral—Orders ranked by 
brands, and duplication among brands 
were not disclosed for obvious reasons. 
The Star-Gazette did, however, have a 
couple of sidelights: 

(1) Duplication of orders between 
two big mail-order houses (not identi- 
fied by name) was trifling. On the other 
hand, duplication of orders between the 
mail-order houses and independent deal- 
ers was considerable. 

(2) The store with the largest num- 
ber of orders was not an old line ap- 
pliance house, but a leading women’s 
ready-to-wear shop which during the 
war had established an “Electric Home 


POULTERER’S PROGRESS 


For the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., model Sharon Lamb doubles the 
impact of a poster boosting a three- 
year drive by A. & P.—in cooperation 
with poultrymen—to develop a supe- 
rior meat-type fowl. These chickens 
appeared at Milwaukee’s Wisconsin 
State Fair, where the company staged 
one of its poultry contests which will 
bring plaques to winners in 44 states. 
Next year it will post $3,000 in prize 
money, and in 1948 it will offer a 
$5,000 national award. 
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‘He should insist 
on cotton fiber quality 
.»economy in the long run. 


With record cards or sheets of cotton 
fiber quality you won’t be faced 
with having a \complete set of 
records rewritten becaiise cheaper 
ones don’t stand up, It certainly 
doesn’t pay (to “save” a few dollars 
on the cost of cards or paper, and 


later pay for. the many days ° 


required to retype them all. 


Records on Parsons ledgers and 
index bristols stay legible, the 
paper or card is firm, strong and 
permanent. The card stock is solid, 
not pasted together, so it can’t 
split. Manual or chemical erasing 
doesn’t roughen the surface of 
Parsons ledgers and bristols, and 
the color stays the same. Ink 
from pen or machine doesn’t 
run, spreading along the fibers. 


Parsons ledger papers and index 
bristols are made in matched sets 


and colors for easy handling and 
reference. They are available in a 
wide range of weights, colors and 
qualities to fit your needs. Most 
people widely experienced in the 
uSe of record papers and cards have 
long us@d\ cotton fiber stock, for 
they know that the additional cost 
of a fraction of a cent pér, sheet or 
per card means great economy in 
the long run. 


So for record papers or cards that 
will do a better job because they’re 
better made, remember, it pays 
to pick Parsons. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY - HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ATNA LIFE 


FIRST CHOICE AMONG 


GROUP INSURANCE BUYERS 


The tna Life Group Representative is pro- 
fessionally trained to analyze requirements set 
forth by business executives for Group Insur- 
ance Plans for their organizations. He repre- 
sents a company with wide experience in this 
field. He can save business leaders considerable 
time and trouble in solving Group Insurance 
problems. Perhaps that is why executives have 
installed more AEtna Life Group Plans than 
any other. 


LIFE +« PENSION «+ SICKNESS 
HOSPITALIZATION * ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1850 * HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Department.” Cannily the Star-Gazet‘: 
pointed out that the store “embarkci 
upon an aggressive and consistent ad- 
vertising program for the department, 
even when they had little or nothing 
to sell. . . . They have not only suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the exclusive dealer- 
ship for one of the top brand lines, but 
also the largest customer commitment 
with that single line—335.” 

Duplication of washing machine and 
auto orders is now being investigated, 
says the Star-Gazette. 


Mexican Beer 


Thirsty Californians import 
increasing quantities of Tecate 
brew. Local producershampered 
by output limitations, prices. 


Beset by an expanded market and 
production restrictions, California brew- 
ers can only look on unhappily as beer 
flows in from Mexico to help ease the 
shortage. The imported brew probably 
will find a ready market for the next 
two or three years, until supply and de- 
mand are in better balance in Cali- 
fornia. 

@ Biggest Customer—In 1942, beer com- 
ing into California from south of the 
border was a mere trickle of 151,604 
gal., but last year this foamed up to 
3,829,000 gal. The Golden Bear State 
was Mexico’s best customer, taking more 
than half of the 7,478,000 gal. that 
came into the U.S. last year. Texas, 
Louisiana, Arizona, and New Mexico 
drank up the bulk of remaining imports. 

Mexican brewers, able to buy mate- 

rials from the U. S. under a favorable 
trade agreement, escaped the war short- 
ages that hampered American produc- 
tion. Their postwar competitive posi- 
tion has benefited from Dept. of Agri- 
culture restrictions upon the U. S. in- 
dustry’s use of grain. 
e Production Slump—Under the grain 
restrictions, California’s output last May 
dropped to 9,037,000 gal., compared 
to 11,791,000 gal. in May, 1945. By 
using substitutes, California’s brewers 
supplied 75% of the beer consuméd 
in the state compared with a prewar 
93%. 

From out of state came 1,979,000 gal. 
to help quench California’s thirst. Of 
this amount, Mexico sent 364,000 gal. 

Most of the Mexican imported brew 
is made at Tecate, Mex., in breweries 
shipped two years ago from Ohio (BW— 
Dec.2’44,p82). Last May, 206,000 gal. 
of Tecate beer came to California. 

e New Importer—The British-owned 
importing and exporting company, Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., has been 
sending Tecate beer into the U. S., but 
within the last few months, a new com- 
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us You'd really do a job, wouldn’t you, 
r= if you worked in a place where the air 
came off the water, cool and tangy, 
ever-fresh and invigorating? 

We can promise you, now, all but the salty smell of 
the sea. Modern air conditioning — Worthington 
Air Conditioning — is giving offices and shops, 
restaurants and theatres, a new kind of indoor 
weather. Gone for good are the dust and dirt, the 
stale over-night smell, the clammy chill of “‘old- 
fashioned” air conditioning that just dropped the 
temperature and let it go at that. 

If your business depends for success on the com- 


==, How about bringing the beach back to work? 


fort of employes, customers or visitors, a Worthing- 
ton Air Conditioning distributor can tell you the 
““extras’’ you'll get from Worthington’s 50-year ex- 
perience in air conditioning and refrigeration. 
Making more of the vital *‘innards’’ : compressors, 
engines, turbines, condensers, pumps, valves, fittings 
— Worthington is better able to give you integrated 
air conditioning. Unit conditioner or completely- 
engineered system, there's more worth in Worthington. 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, Harrison, N. J. 
Specialists in air conditioning and refrigeration machinery 
for more than 50 years. Ass 


wort 


———— 
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pany, Tecate Importing Co., has as | 
sumed some of the importing activities, @ 
The price and tax situation adds to the 7 
California brewers’ unhappiness. OPA 4 
allowed a wholesale price of $3.64 for ™ 
a case of Tecate, against ceilings ranging 
from $1.90 to $2.20 a case for local ¥ 


beers. Last June OPA put a new head} 
on beer prices, increasing ceilings about § 


25¢ a case. During the brief demise J 
of the OPA in July, some Mexican 

brewers jumped prices 25¢ to 75¢ a case, @ 
but the revived OPA made distributors 9 
roll their prices back. 
e Duty Cut—The U.S. good neighbor ¥ 
policy promoted conviviality by slash- 


ing the import duty of $31 a barrel on 
beer to $15.50 after repeal, then halving 
it again in 1942 to $7.75. American * 
brewers pay an excise tax of $8 a barrel 
which is not levied against the Mexican 
BLAST THOSE BLISTERERS with a big- | Product. 

breeze R & M Attic Fan. Keeps your 
family cool, comfortable, and con- 
tented all day. And... Man!.. . that 
up-and-at-’em 

feeling after 

nights of solid 

slumber! (All 

yours—all sum- 

mer—for less 

than the cost of a 

week’s vacation.) 


(and blow it away!) 


“ a” 
YOU RENT? Then take the sting out of / : SAY IT WITH— 
scorchers with an airy R & M Portable Ache In Gotham’s Commodore Hotel last 
Home Cooler. Sets snugly into open ——— week “artists” ripped flowers apart 
window—nothing to fasten, no installa- % and reassembled them into creations 
tion expense. Drives like this $7.50 corsage for street wear. 
vans oF one The demonstration was part of the 
pos hw pote Designers’ School of the Florists’ 
Pp , a Telegraph Delivery Assn. convention 
it along when you ‘ ‘ 
move!) which attracted nearly 4,000 florists— 
all jubilant over 1945’s $30,000,000 
sales by wire, but resigned to less this 
year because of the increased avail- 
OR, BEAT THE HEAT with an inex- ability of other gift wares. 
pensive, long-lasting R & M 
Banner Fan. (P.S. Some R & M 
Fans are still scarce. So check 
with your electrical appliance 
dealer, now.) Robbins & Myers, 
Inc., Fan Sales Division, Spring- 
——~ field, Ohio; or Brantford, Ontario, 
Canada, 
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THE “G000 FOOTNOTE 


Or How a Manufacturer Saved with Sun 


When rubber goes through the mill, processing 
aids speed up the milling, often make the rubber 
more resilient, more uniform, give it greater resist- 
ance to cracking. 


One of America’s oldest and best known manu- 
facturers of rubbers, rubber boots and footwear, 
switched to a “Job-Proved” Sun processing aid 
which had proved its ability in dozens of plants. 


This Sun product made the rubber easier to handle 
and improved the quality Management estimated 
savings were $3,000 a year, as a direct result. 


This actual case from Sun's industrial files is typi- 


cal of the reasons we call Sun industrial products 
“Job-Proved.” 


When you specify a Sun product, you eliminate 
guesswork. You know this product is doing a job 
in scores of other plants, speeding up production, 
cutting down costs. 


Whether you use lubricating oils and greases... 
processing aids .. . petroleum spirits . . . cutting 
oils... quenching oils... or other special products 
... you can rely on Sun. 


For full information on Sun products for your 
particular requirements, call the Sun Engineer 
near you today. 


SUN OIL COMPANY ° Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Sponsors of the Sunoco News-Voice of the Air— Lowell Thomas 


ow Co-ordinated Machining Methods 


STATOR — Turn and chamfer — 2 pieces 
per cycle. Six operations on each piece. 
Machine: 6” RPA 8 spindle automatic 
chucker. Time, 20 seconds. 


& 
b 


SHAFT — 1” x 18” — Eight operations. Machine: 
1°54” RB6 spindle automatic bar machine. Time. 
10 seconds. 


ROTOR MOUNTED ON SHAFT — Rough and finish 
turn 2 pieces per cycle. Machine: 5!4” RAC6 spin- 
dle chucking automatic, equipped with air chucks 
— 2 loading positions. Time, 12)4 seconds each. 


Tae NATIONAL ACME CO. 


170 


EAST 


tol st 


STREET 


CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


ay 


9 


RR 


; wil Meme-Gritley Automaties 


Pe / 


Here is a whole family of related parts 
finished on a systematized schedule. 
They illustrate National Acme’s plan 
to enable you to produce more for less. 

The fractional horsepower motor 
parts illustrated are typical of National 
Acme procedure—four parts—four 
different machine set-ups—a completed 
job at low cost. 

With a broad range of Acme-Gridley 
automatic bar and chucking machines, 
we can show similar savings on almost 
any type of manufacturing. Our recom- 
mendations will cover complete cycles 
of operations—or a single job on any 
part— 

May we show you how such co- 
ordinated methods will step up your 
production? 


HOUSINGS—614” diameter cast iron. 14 
operations. Machine: 8” RPA 6 spindle 
automatic chucker. Time, 16 seconds. 


kamous natural tite lines” 


TODAY, the world looks to wheat for bread—the uni- 

* versal staff of life. Wheat plants flourish by taking food 

from the soil through a natural “life line’—a tough, elastic 

stem that’s a perfect example of Nature’s engineering. Simi- 

larly, industry lives on fuel, lubricants and hydraulic fluids 
fed through “life lines” of Bundyweld tubing. 


3. “LIFE LINES” for farm implements, and for hundreds of 

other modern products, are made of Bundyweld Tubing. 
It is used for oil, vacuum, fuel and hydraulic lines in motor 
vehicles. It carries refrigerants in cooling units. It pipes 
gas in modern ranges. Unique, exclusive manufacturing 
methods give Bundyweld marked superiority. 


4 ENGINEERS AND product designers rely 

* on Bundyweld. They use it in countless 
modern products—in everything from cars, 
trucks and tractors to gas ranges and refrig- 
erators. Let Bundy Research and Engineer 
ing Departments show you how Bundy Tub 
ing can aid your product. Also available in 
Monel and nickel. 

Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit 13, Michigan 


Pacific Metals Co., Ltd. Standard Tube Sales Corp. 
3100 19th St. 1 Admiral Ave. 
San Francisco 10, Calif. Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. 


BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 
Lapham-Hickey Co. 
3333 W. 47th Place 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


2 WHEAT IS NEEDED to stop starvation, because war has 

* ravaged food crops and interrupted production. Wheat, 
with its tough, elastic, tube-like stem, can withstand most of 
the attacks of weather—wind, rain and hail. Thus precious 
food can be supplied to feed the millions who would die 
without it. 


BUNDYWELD is different from other forms of tubing be- 
cause it has a solid, double steel wall, copper brazed 
throughout and copper coated inside and out. It is free from 
scale, closely held to dimensions, very easily fabricated. 
Experts have called it the outstanding tubing improvemen 
of the century. , 


° 


BUNDY , TUBING 
a * : ~«* * 


YOUR EXPECTATIONS 


Rutan & Co. Eagle Metals Co. 
404 Architects Bldg. 3628 E. Marginal Way 
Phila. 3, Pa. Seattle 4, Wash. 


Alloy Metal Sales Ltd. 
861 Bay St. 
Toronto 5, Canada 
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PRODUCTION 


Robot Analyzes Materials 


Automatic spectrograph, Westinghouse scientist's improve- 
ment on wartime device, uses infrared rays to reveal composition 
of industrial compounds. Aids research in plastics and insulants. 


To help scientists study the structure 
of plastics and other nonmetallic insu- 
lating materials, Dr. Donald K. Coles of 
the Westinghouse Research Labora- 
tories has devised a robot infrared spec- 
trograph. 

Infrared spectrographs were first used 

during the war in the development of 
synthetic rubber and high-octane gaso- 
line. But the new machine represents 
an advance in technique in that it is 
fully automatic and records data. 
e Self-Portrait—When raw materials are 
received for making such. products as 
plastics, the type and amount of chemi- 
cals present must be determined. ‘The 
infrared spectrograph harnesses infrared 
rays to provide a fast and accurate 
method of getting that information. 

The fact that all molecules in matter 
vibrate at certain characteristic frequen- 
cies, millions or even billions of times a 
second, gives the scientist a chance to 
“fingerprint” them. Heat rays which 
lie in the infrared region of the spec- 
trum and which also vibrate over a range 
of frequencies are used. 

When the rays are beamed through a 
sample substance and the frequency of 
the rays coincides with that of the ele- 
ments in the substance, some of the in- 
frared radiation is absorbed. Each chem- 


ical compound in this way produces an 
“absorption pattern” which appears on 
a chart as revealing as the lines of a 
fingerprint. 

e Method—A sample of the material to 
be analyzed is placed in a holder in front 
of a silicon carbide rod. When the rod 
is heated to an incandescent glow, it pro- 
duces infrared rays which are then 
beamed through the sample material. 
This beam zigzags along a 30-ft. path, 
guided by highly polished mirrors and 
two large prisms. ‘The prisms spread the 
beam into a wavelength pattern or spec- 
trum much as raindrops turn a beam of 
sunlight into a rainbow. 

At the end of the 30-ft. journcy, a 
metal slit allows one wavelength at a 
time to pass through to sensitive receiv- 
ers. These convert the ray into electric 
current, amplify it, and electronically 
record that portion of the “fingerprint” 
on a chart in terms of current intensity. 
e Structure Revealed—T'his procedure is 
continued automatically for each wave- 
length of the infrared spectrum so that 
the final “fingerprint” reveals on the 
chart the structure of the sample sub- 
stance. 

‘The two 4x6-in. prisms spread the in- 
frared beam into a wavelength pattern 
and prevent any radiations from stray- 


Nonmetallic materials such as plastics can be analyzed in jig-time with West- 
inghouse Research Laboratories’ new automatic infrared spectrograph. 
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In the LEBANON Valle 


oe , 
ROM THE BOOK, LEBANON COUNTY THROUGH THE CENTURIES ‘ 


**In the Name of the Father .. .” The sacred rite of 
bapt:sm is performed out-of-doors during any season 
by the Dunkards, most numerous of the “plain” 
sects of Lebanon County. Not until adolescence is 
this sacrament administered. Candidates are clothed 
in ceremonial garments and immersed in the pres- 
ence of church members. Through the centuries, 
the Dunkards have adhered to their pious traditions, 
have not changed their mode of dress. 

In this same region, noted for its deposits of 
superior iron ore and high standards of metal 
working, Lebanon Steel Foundry craftsmen 
have pioneered in the development of many 
newand improved methods of producing steel 
castings. Lebanon’s metallurgical skill and 
efficient production techniques can help you 
with your casting problems. Discuss your ser- 
vice requirements with a Lebanon engineer. 


*A copy of this colorful book will be sent free on request. 


LEBANON ‘st: CASTINGS 


Lebanon Steel Foundry « Lebanon, Pa. 
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may be safely used on electrical 
fires as well as oil and grease 
fires. Sold at your home and 
auto supply dealer. 

“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE’ 


free booklet of household 
hints sent on request 


By the way: 

When did you last 

test the fire extinguishers 

in your home? Be safe... 
keep a Pyrene refill handy. 


fren Manufacturing Companly 


NEWARK 8 NEW JERSEY 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co, 


BEST BASIS 
FOR INDUSTRY PROCEDURES 


Seecirication that calls for ex- 
cellent performance 


Test that is thorough-going 
reliable and. preferably. inde- 
pendent 


Certirication (if desired) to 
evidence test-proven compliance 
with specification 
SPECIFICATION 
—Test 
—CERTIFICATION 
and the greatest of these is — 


tee) 


— 


ELECTRICAL 
TESTING LABORATORIES INC 


2 EAST END AVENUE AT 79TH STREET NEW YORK 2LNY. 


ification =a 


Get these 


FREE FACTS 


Sp How to lower 
Manufacturing Costs! 


Sup How to lower price! 


Sw) How to capture a big- 
ger share of your market! 


Tear out coupon 
Send for this free booklet 


Every business man 
should have the vital in- 
formation offered by 
Kearney & Trecker’s new booklet 
“Depreciation vs. Obsolescence”. 


ee re rae 
i KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION ! 
: Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin : 
. : 
Onicha lila cael : 
8 a 
. Ee EE EAL, SPOTTED. i 
. City State 
H ne ee eee H 
eeoweneesesseseonecescennt 
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ing into the wrong path. Two prisms 
permit a wide spectrum. 

Since this type of spectrograph also 
reveals accurately the structure of mole- 
cules, it is valuable for fundamental re- 
search in the essential makeup of such 
materials. It also can be used in such 
research as that now being carried on 
by Westinghouse to improve insulating 
materials, since it facilitates study of 
the changes that occur through age and 
service. 

e Distinction—Infrared absorption spec- 
troscopy of this type identifies mole- 
cules, which are groups of atoms. Emis- 
sion spectroscopy identifies atoms 
themselves. Absorption methods are 
used to analyze complex chemical com- 
pounds in which the structure of the 
molecules must be determined, while 
emission methods are suited to the an- 


alysis of metals in which the presence 
of the atom is the chief interest. 

Emission spectroscopy reverses the 
method used in infrared absorption 
technique. In the infrared spectrograph, 
the silicon carbide rod is heated and the 
resulting infrared rays are passed throughe 
the unheated sample. The amount of 
trays absorbed by the material can then 
be measured. In emission methods, 
however, the sample material itself is 
heated to some 10,000 F. 
¢ Complementary Tool—Heat acceler- 
ates movement of the atoms, separating 
one element from another and causing 
each element to emit light of a defi- 
nite wavelength. Elements and _ their 
proportions are determined by analyzing 
the emitted light rays. 

The infrared spectrograph supple- 


ments but does not replace another 


THE PRODUCTION PATTERN 


What Price Material? 


The emphasis that most technical 
literature and much advertising 
places on the first cost of materials 
sometimes leads a manufacturer to 
overlook the important fact that the 
use of a relatively expensive material 
may be justified on production ad- 
vantages alone. 

Recent applications of beryllium 
copper furnish interesting examples 
of cost savings by the use of a mate- 
tial that seems expensive on the basis 
of first costs. You can find such an 
example in the Motorola pushbutton 
heater (BW—Aug.3’46,p47), in which 
the valve springs on the fuel pump 
and the spring blades on the push- 
button ented are beryllium copper. 

The Motorola design required 
valve springs in a size and form not 
readily available, requiring special 
winding. Springs of the alloy pre- 
viously used cost the manufacturer 
about 50¢ a thousand, ready to in- 
stall. In beryllium copper, they cost 
$5 a thousand. But the $5 springs 
worked out to an actual saving. With 
the beryllium copper, there were no 
rejects; no inspection was required, 
and there was no need for selective 
assembly. 

Use of the higher-cost material in 
the pushbutton control spring blades 
also resulted in savings because it 
eliminated the need of individual ad- 
justment to proper contact, and it is 
estimated that the savings in assem- 
bly time more than made up the 
cost differential. 

In an electric typewriter a beryl- 
lium copper part justified its cost by 


saving an hour in assembly time. 

Savings such as these are possible 
because, with this material, parts can 
be formed and heat-treated in one 
operation to precise shape. Or, as en- 
gineers put it, “beryllium copper. is 
capable of being completely stress- 
relieved at the same time it is hard- 
ened, under controlled temperature 
conditions.” 


Other Materials, Too 


The same kind of production sav- 
ings may easily outweigh first-cost 
considerations in the use of plastics 
(BW—Apr.27'46,p20), which offer 
industry a good range of properties 
and a wide choice of economical 
fabrication methods. 

Powdered metal parts (BW—Oct. 
28’44,p74) or the cemented steels re- 
cently announced (BW—May25’46, 
p50) also deserve serious examination 
from the viewpoint of possible sav- 
ings in the manufacture of intricate 
and highly stressed parts. Of course, 
other factors, such as the cost of dies 
and of pressing and sintering equip- 
ment, enter into the problem, as does 
the quantity of parts required. 

Smart manufacturers realize that 
the final cost of a product is what 
counts. However, there is always the 
temptation to dismiss high-cost ma- 
terials from thorough consideration. 
Being production-wise means looking 
beyond first cost and the table of 
properties. What can be done with a 
material during production and 
assembly is often so significant that 
its immediate price is a relatively 
minor factor. 
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member of the electronic chemist fam- 
ily—the mass spectrometer. This latter 
instrument is used widely in the syn- 
thetic rubber and petroleum industries 
to determine the molecular structure by 
“weighing” or sorting molecules and 
parts of molecules according to their 
mass. 


Boring Is Speeded 


Output of rail car wheels 
is upped tenfold with a machine 
evolved by Pullman-Standard. It 
rotates tool instead of work. 


Railway car wheel output production 
rates are increased tenfold with a new 
boring machine designed by Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co. and installed in 
three of its plants to help speed the 
manufacture of freight cars. 

Using carbide-tipped tools, the ma- 
chine feeds a rotating combination drill- 
ing and boring tool into the hub of a 
stationary car wheel instead of rotating a 
car wheel under a stationary drill. 

e What Is Gained—By roughing and 
finishing the wheel in one operation, 
and by using a shifting table which al- 
lows loading and unloading of wheels 
while another is being bored, produc- 
tion has been speeded to the point 
where the machine is capable of boring 
43 or more chilled tread wheels an hour 
or a similar number of steel wheels. 
This compares with the 3 to 34 steel 


After the operator sets the cutting 
tool in the boring bar of the new 
Pullman-Standard railway car wheel 
boring machine, the pushbutton panel 
under the lampshade controls all 
phases of the cycle of work. The ma- 
chine drills, finish-bores, and cham- 
fers the hole, then slides the com- 
pleted wheel out of the way while 
bringing in a new one, 
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Neolac ready-mixed aluminum 
combines the chemically-resistant, 
waterproof properties of Neolac plastic 
protective coatings with the heat- and 
light-reflecting qualities of aluminum. 


Neolac Aluminum is not an ordinary 
aluminum paint. It is pure aluminum 
in a clear, inert plastic vehicle. 


Neolac Aluminum goes on easy, by 
brush or spray; leafs out evenly, 
smoothly; air dries in an hour. Its extra 
long life cuts recoatings in half...saves 
time, money and labor... gives sute- 
fire protection against even abnormal 
corrosive or weather conditions. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
for comparative test purposes—One quart 
of Neolac Aluminum plus one pint of 
Neolac Thinner, $2.80. prepaid anywhere 
in the U. S. A. 


ENTIRELY 
DIFFERENT e 


Defies Corrosion, Rust 
and Age 


Resists Acids, Alkalies, 
Water, Alcohols 


‘One Gallon Covers 


Up to 450 Sq. Ft. 
Will Not "Skin" or “Jell" 


Will Not Crack, Check 
or Craze 


Can Be Used Over 
Previous Paintings 


No Deterioration 
With Age 


Tremendous Bond 
Strength 


Easy-To-Use As 
Ordinary Paint 


Ready-Mixed, 
Ready-To-Use 


Neolac is also available in white, black, 
clear, gray, green, red, yellow and blue. 


CHAMBERLAIN ENGINEERING 
CORPOR ATION 


5000 BRIMFIELD ROAD, AKRON 9, OHIO 
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SALES OFFICES: 


34-48 Steinway St., 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


2430 S. Parkway, Chicago 16, If. 
107 Walton St. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


with the Men 
in the Warehouse 


Ask the crew in any warehouse where 
Mobilift is in use. They'll tell you how 
much simpler, faster and smoother a 
Mobilift moves materials. They’ll tell 
you, too, that Mobilift is safer and 
easier than the old “muscle methods” 
of the hand truck. And if you check 
with the superintendent, he’ll tell you 
that Mobilift pays for itself many 
times over in lower handling costs. 
Join the thousands of plants that are 
cutting production costs with Mobilift. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER TODAY 


MOBILIFT 


VWoves Materials like a Giant! 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY « 835 S.E. Main St. Portiand 14, Oregon 


wheels an hour on a single old type mill, 
It was usually necessary to employ six 
boring mills on a full-time schedule to 
outfit the 54-car daily capacity of any 
one of the company’s three freight car 
plants. 
e Brand-New Idea—Then engineers at 
the Michigan City plant conceived the 
idea of a boring mill wherein the tool 
would rotate and the wheel remain sta- 
tionary. 

The idea was revolutionary, for it had 
been believed that it was necessary to 
rotate the work with a stationary tool in 
order to bore a hole concentric with the 
outside circumference. 


Coffee Packaging 


Improved glass jar, faster 
vacuumizing equipment offered 
by Owens-lllinois. Flexible cap 
permits airtight resealing. 


A new glass package for a vacuum- 
packed coffee and a special highspeed 
vacuumizing machine are being intro- 
duced by the Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

The Ultra-Vac jar, developed jointly 

by coffee roasters and Owens-Illinois, 
has a closure made of flexible metal and 
a cut-rubber gasket, designed to hold 
high vacuum and permit easy removal 
and resealing by the consumer. 
e Shorter, Lighter—In redesigning the 
glass package for coffee, engineers cut 
almost an inch from its height and an 
ounce from its weight. They widened 
its mouth to 66 mm., compared with 
the 63-mm. orifice on the familiar screw- 
cap coffee jar. The Ultra-Vac has no 
screw threads. 

The cap, which Owens-Illinois sup- 
plies with the jar, resembles the her- 
metic closures on glassed fruits and 
vegetables. Both types have vertical seal- 
ing surfaces on the container’s finish. 
Both are pressed on and pried off. 

The new cap flexes at the point of pry 

to release the coffee’s pressure without 
spillage or blow-off. Flexibility also is 
said to permit an airtight reseal by the 
user despite distortions of the cap re- 
sulting from careless removal. 
e Pressure Rating—The cap holds in- 
stantaneous blow-off pressure of 20 Ib. 
per sq. in., while sustained resistance is 
rated at more than 8 Ib. A cap resealed 
by hand holds 4 Ib. to 6 Ib. 

Besides the advantages of speed and 
efficiency, the package may represent 
additional economies for the roaster. 
The one-ounce weight reduction will 
cut shipping and handling costs, while 
the reduction in height will save 8% 
in warehouse space. 

The new vacuumizing equipment has 
proved twice as fast as other machines, 
according to Garland Lufkin, vice-presi- 
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STEPLESS 
Speed Changes 


dl 


V«S, the All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive operating 
from A-c. Circuits, brings to any production or process- 
ing operation an unlimited selection of stepless speed 
changes. Acceleration and deceleration are unbelievably 
smooth. And every V*S function can be performed 
automatically or manually, with all-electric control 
from nearby or remote stations! 


RELIANCE 


Whatever flexibility of operation you need to in- 
crease quantity and quality of output can be provided 
the V*S way—simply, safely and economically. V*S 
control means instantaneous starts and stops—slow 
speeds for inching, threading or close inspection of 
work in process—maintenance of proper tension— 
—reversal at any point desired. For more money-saving 
facts about the V* S Drive write for Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1069 Ivanhoe Road Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Appleton, Wis. © Birmingham ¢ Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Denver * Detroit * Gory 

Grand Rapids * Greenville * Houston * Kansas City * Knoxville ¢ Los Angeles * Milwaukee 

Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Portland, Ore. 

Rockford, lil. © St.Louis * San Francisco * Seattle ¢ Syracuse * Tampa ® Tulsa * Washington, D.C. 
Seo Paulo, Brazil 


Conveniently-packaged, space-saving VS RELIANCE", MOTO RS 


Drives available in Rotating or Electronic 
Systems or a combination of both. 
Motor-Drive 1s More Than Power’ 
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Propeller-Fan 
Type Unit Heaters 


Blower-Fan 
Type Unit Heoters 


Bul -. proper 


heating and 
ventilcting may 


be vastly mcre 


important to 


your business 


Sending your voice over an invisible infra-red 
ray of light is now possible, but still in an 
experimental stage and thus of little practical 
value. 


However, Herman Nelson Heating and Ven- 
tilating Products . . . designed to provide 
better working conditions . . . help keep em- 
ployees on the job, speed up production and 
reduce accidents . . . have proved their value 
to business in thousands of installations all 
over America. 


Herman Nelson Unit Heaters, Propeller and 
Centrifugal Fans and Unit Ventilators are 
backed by 40 years’ experience confined ex- 
clusively to the design and manufacture of 
quality heating and ventilating products. 
That's the reason you can expect maximum 
dependability and minimum operating costs 
from Herman Nelson Equipment. 


It's as true today as it was back in 1906 that 
you can't buy better heating and ventilating 
products than those bearing the Herman 
Nelson nameplate. 


THE HERMAN NELSON 
CORPORATION tents 


FOR 40 YEARS MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY HEATING AND VENTILATING ee 


HOMEWARD BOUND 


A sound recorder and reproducer 
with a film that can take as many as 
six sound tracks on a strip is now be- 
ing tested at Los Angeles for a new 


market. Electronic Chemical Engi- 


neering Co., 1235 E. Olympic Blvd., 
asserts that the player (above) offers 
increased fidelity, cuts out surface 
scratch, can play continuously for 
eight hours. Though recorder, play- 
back, and film printer are combined 
into a single unit for studios, the com- 
pany’s chief objective will be the hard- 
to-crack home market. 


dent and director of Owens-Illinois 
Package & Process Research. ‘The ten- 
head, two-stage machine processes 120 
jars a minute. 

e Vacuum Process—Another feature of 
the equipment is its two-stage vacuum 
cycle. E-xhausting the air in two gradual 
stages, the machine draws no coffee 
from the jar. During vacuum stages, 
the closure is magnetically held out of 
contact with the jar to permit a free 
flow of air from the jar. 


SEAMLESS PIPE SPEEDED 


A new mill to produce small-size 
scamless piping needed for housing and 
construction work is scheduled for in- 
stallation at the Lorain (Ohio) plant of 
National ‘Tube Co. 

Called the world’s first straight line 
seamless pipe mill, the equipment will 
turn out lengths of steel pipe without 
welds at rates up to 2,000 ft. per min. 

The new process eliminates several 
steps in the conventional process of 
making seamless pipe. The first piercing 
operation is unchanged, but after this, 
the pipe is put through a nine-stand 
continuous rolling mill. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


— 


Pocket-Size Camera 
Called the Micro-16 and weighing 


less than 9 oz., a new camera produced 
by W. R. Whittaker Co., Ltd., 915 No. 
Citrus Ave., Hollywood, uses 16-mm. 


film. With a special fine-grain devel- 
oper, prints up to 24 in. by 34 in. can 
be made. A film “plan’”’ has been devised 
for merchandising the camera. ‘The price 
of the film includes developing and en- 
larging of twelve prints. 


Lightweight Wire 


Designed to reduce fire hazards and 
weight in aircraft, Neolay, manufac- 
tured by United States Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, is said to be 30% lighter than 
conventional wire. Flameproofing is 
achieved with a layer of glass fiber and 
a fire-resistant synthetic rubber applied 
by a special dipping process. Wire diam- 
eter is 15% less than that of regular 
wire. 


All-Purpose Grinding Wheel 


The DoAll Wheel announced by 
DoAll Co., Minneapolis, Minn., is 
said to grind any kind of material— 
hardened alloy tool steel, annealed steel, 
stainless, Monel, bronze, aluminum, 
brass, hard plastics—and to work equally 
well for heavy fast roughing cuts and 
fine finishing. It produces a precision 
finish comparable to that of a 300 grit 
wheel. It can be used on all types of 
grinding machines—surface — grinders, 
centerless, cylindrical, tool grinders, 
pedestal. 

Because of the unique cutting crystals 
and method of bonding used in the 
DoAll Wheel, heavier cuts are claimed 
without sacrifice of surface finish o1 
accuracy, The effective cutting edges of 
the crystals are broken down at a slow 
rate resulting in a longer life to the 
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PREPACKED . . . FOR SALES APPEAL 


f 


’ 
BETTER INVITE - 
“TAKE-WITH’’. .&4 Than “Leave Behind’ 


a 

"= Retailers look with favor on 
methods that reduce store de- 
4 liveries. That’s why H & D “take- 
with” corrugated boxes are so pop- 
’ ular. They invite the customer to be 


4 his own delivery boy, This is the type 


of packaging that increases sales. T his 
is PREPAK!* 


*Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


Though not available now, packages like these will 
again give your products preferred attention in retail 
outlets. You'll make it easy for dealers to promote 
your product at point-of-sale. For a head start, why 
not submit your package design problem to the H & D 
Package Laboratory now? Perhaps a PREPAK is all 
that is necessary to give your product both display- 
appeal and sales-appeal. And, in addition, you'll re- 
duce handling and shipping costs. The detailed story 
of PREPAK is told in the “Little Packaging Library.” 
For your copy, write The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 


Executive Offices, 4605 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


HINDE & DAUCH 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore @ Boston @ Buffalo e Chicago e@ Cleveland @ Detroit @ Gloucester, N. J. 
Hoboken @ KansasCity @ Lenoir,N.C. @ Montreal @ Richmond e St. ovis @ Sandusky, Ohio @ Toronte 
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ALCOHOL 
Clean, steel car. 6,000 to 10,000 gallon capacity. 


CAUSTIC SODA 


Heavily insulated steel car, with or without heater 
coils, 8,000 or 10,000 gallon capacity. Usually 


specially lined. 
meen 


TURPENTINE 
Clean steel car; 6,000 to 8,000 gallon capacity, 


FOR RENT 


TANK CARS 


Tank car transportation of 
liquids in bulk, pioneered by 
General American has proved 
its versatility, its efficiency, 
its economy. 

The General American fleet 
comprises more than 37,000 
specialized tank cars . . . 207 
different types of tank cars .. . 
designed for the safe and swift 
hauling of an almost infinite 
variety of liquids. 


General American’s strate- 
gically located offices, plants 
and repair shops keep these 
tank cars at your service, pro- 
vide you with precisely the 
type of tank cars you want, 
where you want them, 

. . . 

If your problem is the trans- 
portation of liquids in bulk, let 
the nearest General American 
office help you. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICE: 135 South La Salle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
New York Dallas 
St. Louis Houston 
Buffalo 
Seattle Tulse 


Los Angeles 


New Orleans 


COCONUT OIL 


Clean steel car, with steam coils, usually 8,000 
gallon capacity. 


GENERAL 
AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


Conxroration 
eurcaee 


FUEL OIL 


Steel car, steam coiled, 8,000 to 12,500 gil 
capacity. 


{ eavily 
Built to’ 
{ 


MURIATIC ACID 


Car lined with pure or synthetic rubber; 8,00 
10,000 gallon capacity. 


Alumini 


TANNIC ACID 


Equipped with brass coils and interior lined with 
a resinous, plastic or asphaltic material. 


GASOLINE 
Clean car, 6,000 to 12,500 gallons; single or m ey 
tiple compartment 
‘ 


MOLASSES 


Steam coiled car with heavy capacity trucks; 88 
gallon capacity. 


On Capacity, 


12,500 g 


ver; 8,00) 


CORN OIL 


Clean, steam coiled car, 


CHLORINE 
Insulated, welded car; built to witl 


up to 500 pounds; 15 or 30 ton capacity. 


COTTONSEED OIL 


istand pressure 


PROPANE 


Heavily constructed car, welded and insulated. 
Built to withstand internal pressures to 300 pounds, 
Capacity 10,000 to 11,000 gallons. 


CORN SYRUP UN 


Clean, steam coiled with heavy 
Usually lined with aluminu 


MIXED LUBRICATING OIL 
truck capacity. 


m paint. partment; usually 8,000 gallon capacity. 


ACETIC ACID 


Aluminum Car, 8,000 or 10,000 gallon capacity. 


SABE IB Me 


LINSEED OIL 


Steel car equipped with steam coils; 
tiple compartment, usually 8,000 gallon capacity. 


BENZOL 


single or mul- 
capacity. 


gle or m 


ASPHALT OR TAR 


vily steam coiled car; with 2 or more inches of 


lation; steam jacketed outlet; 8,000 to 10,000 
gallon capacity. 


LARD 


Clean steam coiled car, usually o 
capacity 


WINE 


f 8,000 gallon 


terior coated to preserve quality. 


cks; 8,0 


TUNG OIL 


coiled steel car, usually of 8,000 gallon 
capacity. 


SULPHURIC ACID 


Heavily constructed steel car with heavy truck 


capacity. Equipped to unload thr 


FISH OIL 


Steel car with steam coils. 
ough dome. 


Clean, steam coiled car of 8,000 gallon capacity. 


Steel car, with steam coils, single or multiple com- 


Clean car, with steam coils; 8,000 to 12,500 gallon 


Insulated car with one to six compartments. In- 


MARKETING 
INSURANCE 
ror our PERISHABLES 


IN THESE 


3 “CITY ICE” 
COLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSES 


These 3 great 
strategically 
situated “City Ice” 

Cold Storage Warehouse- 

in the great Industrial Mid-west give 
you a two-way merchandising and distri- 
bution advantage. 1) Provide on-the- 
spot storage for split-second marketing 
control in this area; 2) provide ideal 
location for stop-off in transit. 


Get your copy of the latest ‘Tariff 
and Directory’’. Contact your nearest 
"City ice’’ Warehouse or write 


“The 


CITY ICE & FUEL 
Company 


wheel and requiring dressing at much 
less frequent intervals, it is said. Sizes 
range from | in. to 14 in. in diameter 
by t in. to 3 in. thickness. 


Disinfectant Meter 


In hotel and institutional dishwash- 
ing, disinfectant is measured into the 
dishwater by hand. To eliminate human 
neglect and inaccuracy, the Solfred 


Manufacturing Co., Glendale, Calif., 
has developed the Microb-Master auto- 
matic dispenser to measure out its “‘Roc- 
cal” disinfectant. Swung over one sink, 
the spout pours hot water and a prede- 
termined proportion of disinfectant for 
dishwashing. Swung over the other sink, 
it runs hot water alone for rinsing. 


Unit Heaters 


Three distinct types of hot-air heaters 
with a total of 47 basic capacities make 
up the new line of propcller-type units 
announced by Modine Mfg. Co., Racine, 
Wis. The heaters, styled by Barnes & 
Reinecke, Chicago, comprise the con- 
ventional horizontal and vertical delivery 
types and a new draw-through unit. Au- 
tomatic brazed-copper tubing and head- 
ers are used. Casings are acoustically in- 
sulated, and bonderized. 


Electric Cord Reel 


A take-up reel for electric cord, which 
fits into lamp bases, telephones, and 
appliances, has been announced by the 
Benjamin Reel Co., 1557 E. 27th St., 
Cleveland. Production is scheduled for 
Nov. 1. A reel for wall-plus attachment 
will also be available, thus completely 
eliminating an electric cord on the 
appliance. Another reel to be produced 
can be built into the wall at the time 
of construction. 


The reel, holding as much as 15 ft. 
of cord, “as compared to the ordinary 
lengths of 6 ft. to 9 ft. for each home 
appliance, is spring-actuated. A commu- 
tator with slip rings on which brass 
brushings ride prevents twisting of the 
cord. The reel is constructed for either 
manual or automatic control. 


Solenoid Valve 


A new valve, now being produced by 
Electrol, Inc., Kingston, N. Y., com- 
bines a solenoid with a two-way valve 
in a compact unit for remote control 
of hydraulic units. The smallness of 
the device adapts it for installation in 
hard-to-reach or congested areas. 

The valve weighs 14 Ib. and measures 
3% in. long by 1} hexagon. The hous- 
ing, of anodized aluminum alloy bar 
stock, has two 4-in. NPT female pcrts 
and two mounting holes for easy at- 
tachment in operating position. 

The device accommodates flow up to 
two gal. per min., and the pressure range 
is from a fraction of a pound per square 


inch up to 1,500 Ib. per sq. in. Two 
four-inch flexible lead wires are provided 
on the standard valve. Direct current 
at 12 to 24 volts is required to energize 
the continuous duty solenoid; which 
also is of Electrol manufacture, 


Roller-Bearing Caster 


A caster for industrial use, employ- 
ing both a roller and a ball bearing 
which makes for greater operating case 
of hand trucks, etc., has been devel- 
oped by Rice Bros., 1220 Huron Rd., 
Cleveland. The product differs from the 
conventional caster in that it contains 
a cone for the roller bearing in the top 
which reverses the usual position of the 
bearing so that it operates in an upside- 
down position. The ball bearing is in the 
bottom part of the caster and acts as a 
thrust bearing. 

A 6-in. wheel caster will maintain a 
weight of 1,500 Ib. with greater weight 
for larger sized wheels. Initial produc- 
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tion will be 3-in. and 4-in. casters, but 
plans call for eventual production of 
these ball and roller bearing casters 
with wheel sizes up to 20 in. 


Sprayed Plastic Packaging 


For storage of machines, protection 
of overseas shipments, packaging for re- 
frigerators, precision instruments, or any 
product liable to damage from moisture, 
fungus, or bacteria, the Coatings Divi- 
sion or R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Cam- 
den, N. J., announces Cocoon. Said to 
be an improvement over a basic process 
developed by the Navy during the war 
(BW —Apr.27’46,p52), the system con- 
sists in spraying first a webbing coat, 
then two plastic layers, and finally for 
extreme conditions a top coating of a 
Gilsonite-base material. An additional 
coating of sprayed aluminum renders 
specific protection against the actinic 
rays of the sun. The plastic used is 
Vinylite resin with special volatile sol- 
vents. 


Versatile Viewer 


In one inexpensive unit, the Apex 
Multiscope, the amateur photographer 
is provided with half a dozen functions 
such as a daylight viewer, electric light 
viewer, small table projector, and a table 
tripod with 90-deg. tilt for any camera, 


PF 555 


e ls 


My 


ti 
q t , 


which can instantly become a camera 
hand holder or a tilting head for any 
standard tripod. 

The Multiscope is constructed of die- 
cast light metal alloys in a streamlined 
design. It uses a low-wattage light bulb 
that lasts 1,500 hours. When used as 
a daylight viewer, the front section is 
detached; when replaced the device be- 
comes an electric viewer. A twist of the 
wrist detaches the base from the lamp 
and transforms the unit into a steady 
table tripod, fitting any camera. A ball- 
and-socket joint permits adjustment to 
a 90-deg. tilt. The Multiscope is man- 
ufactured by the Apex Tool & Machine 
Co., 4407 San Fernando Road, Glen- 
dale, Calif., and will be ready for dis- 
tribution early this fall. 
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1. Grip clip between 
thumb and forefinger 
of left hand... 


2. Pull out band saw 
with right hand... 


4. Push clip back to 
end of saw. The _en- 
tire operation takes 
but a fraction of a 
minute—and itis safe. 


3. Cut off length 
desired... 


Anyone who has ever handled a band saw coil knows that the opera- 
tion can be as dangerous as uncoiling a snake. With the slightest 
fumbling the whole roll may suddenly spring to life, go ‘“‘haywire’’ and 
get completely tangled up and injure the operator. The job of coiling 
it up again is one not soon forgotten. 


“Something should be done about it!” A Disstoneer* said that: Fol- 
lowing his suggestion the Disston Safety Reel for flexible-back metal- 
cutting band saws was developed .. . changing a difficult and dangerous 
operation into one that’s almost as simple as puHing out a length of 
metal tape rule... and with equal safety. 


Another clear cut case of Disston leadership 


ESTABLISHED 1640 


*DISSTONEER—a man who combines the experience of Disston 


leadership and sound engineering knowledge, co find the right too/ for 
you—to cut wood, to cut metal and other materials—and TO C 
YOUR COST OF PRODUCTION—not only on special work but on 
ordinary jobs as well, 


REG US PAT OFF 


The Disston Safety Reel for flexible-back 
metal-cutting band saws holds 100 feet of 
band saw. This is enclosed in a tough con- 
tainer which protects the saw and makes 
storage easy. All widths up to and including 
Y" are supplied on the new Safety Reel. 


ex 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 828 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
828 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 


Please send full particulars regarding the new Disston Safety Reel for flexible-back metal-cutting 
nd saws. 


NAME _ 


POSITION 


FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS. 


o 
A) 


F | N A N : E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 102) 


Are Policy Loans Too Costly? 


Mutual Life thinks so, and it cuts rates with expectation of 
increased profitable business and goodwill. Other companies, 
however, indicate they will stick to the traditional 5% and 6%. 


For some time most life insurance 
companies have been assiduously search- 
ing for ways to offset the dwindling rate 
of return on invested assets that has re- 
sulted from recent easy money condi- 
tions (BW —Jun.30’45,p76). 

Millions of insurance dollars, for ex- 

ample, have been going into housing 
developments (BW—Jan.5’46,p62). And 
Wall Street has been irked of late 
by the rise in the corporate lending 
activity of insurance companies (BW— 
Aug.24'46,p88). 
e Personal Loans—Members of the so- 
called Big Five life group have been par- 
ticularly active in secking higher income 
rates. Until recently, however, none of 
the latter had appeared at all willing to 
take steps at home that might well re- 
sult in rebuilding the volume (and 
profits) of their own once-lucrative per- 
sonal loan departments. Despite all the 
gradual easing of money rates, and the 
growth of potent outside competition 
for such business, their interest rates 
on policy loans have remained at the 
traditional 5% and 6%. 

For some time now policyholders 

secking loans, instead of borrowing from 
their own insurers, have been turning 
more and more to the banks and other 
lenders, whose interest rates have been 
lowered to attract such profitable busi- 
ness. Such lenders have refinanced many 
policy loans which, except for the lure of 
lower rates, would have stayed with in- 
surance companies. 
e Public Relations Hurt—This reluc- 
tance to lower their old rates has re- 
sulted in more than a money loss to 
insurance companies. It has hurt their 
public relations. Many policyholders 
have bitterly resented being charged 5% 
or 6% on such prime loans when the 
company was lending mortgage money 
at around 44% and avidly buying corpo- 
rate bonds yielding 3%, or less. 

One of the Big Five, however, has 
finally given concrete recognition to the 
unfavorable impact which 5% and 6% 
policy loans have had upon its profits 
and goodwill. 

e Mutual Life Acts—New York’s Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., after studying 
the situation, this month decided that 
a sharp slicing of such rates should (1) 
permit a recapturing of its once-profit- 
able personal loan business, (2) build 


66 


goodwill among policyholders and the 
general public, and (3) benefit both bor- 
rowing and nonborrowing policyholders, 
since funds that might otherwise have 
been lent on policies have had to be 
placed “at a very much lower net re- 
turn in other forms of investment.” 
Starting Sept. 1, therefore, Mutual 
will charge only a 5% rate on the first 
$750 of such a loan; 4% on the next 
$750; and 3% on that portion above 
$1,500. ‘These lower rates will apply 
notably to new business but also to all 
outstanding loans made at a flat 5% or 
6%, depending upon the date of the 
policy involved. 
e Without a Waiver—Under the new 
setup, Mutual waives none of its old 
rights with respect to the interest it can 
charge on policy loans. 


SNYDER RECEIVES THE BANKERS 


The company will still be entitled to 
reinstate the full contract rate, or it can 
raise interest to any intermediate figure, 
However, it promises at least twelye 
months’ notice before any increase. And 
no future increase is contemplated, bar. 
ring a general rise in money rates gen- 
erated by national economic changes “or 
other development not now antici- 
pated.” 

The new scale has been chosen be- 

cause of its close relationship with the 
rates that are now being charged by the 
competitors of Mutual’s policy “loan 
department. 
e How It Will Work—A smaller charge 
has been set for the larger loans be- 
cause handling them costs less, but all 
rates are to be governed by the indi- 
vidual policies involved. Simultaneous 
loans of $750 against one policy and 
$750 against another to the same pol- 
icyholder will be rated two transactions 
and each will carry a 5% rate. 

Mutual reports that in the past eight 
years its policy loan portfolio has te- 
vealed an average monthly drop of some 
$1,000,000. Some of the decline has 
been caused by actual retirements re- 
sulting from a betterment in the fiscal 
position of borrowers. Too much, how- 
ever, has been due to refinancing ar- 
ranged through competitive lenders. 
And Mutual’s records also indicate the 


For over a year bankers have been waiting for the federal government to out- 
line its plans for postwar debt management and money market control (page 
15). So far, monetary officials have kept a poker face and talked in generalities, 
but last week the new Secretary of the Treasury, John W. Snyder, began a 
series of conferences with bankers, insurance companies, and other big holders 
of government obligations. At the first session Snyder (left) met with a delega- 
tion of bankers headed by Robert W. Fleming (center), chairman of the 
American Bankers’ Assn. committee on government borrowing, and C. W. 
Bailey, president of the First National Bank of Clarksville, Tenn. Bankers 
don’t expect any immediate shifts in Treasury policy, but they hope that over 
the long run Snyder, a former banker himself, will see eve to eye with them. 
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C. N. B. TRAVELER’S LETTERS OF CREDIT 


can add to the success of your foreign business trip 


If you are planning a business trip abroad, a C.N.B. Traveler’s Letter of Credit 
offers these advantages: 


1. It is world currency ... makes 4. It is safe ... a separate Letter 
cash available in all countries of Identification accompanies it 
where travel is permitted. and the Credit, if lost, may not 

2. It is convenient ... can be is- be used without it. 


‘ 


sued in more than one name... « 5. It is helpful—serves as an in- 
is compact, easy to carry. troduction to Chase branches 

3. It is economical ... cost is overseas and to thousands of 
negligible when compared to bankers and business men 
advantages. everywhere. 


And—you do not have to be a Chase customer to get a C.N.B. Letter of Credit! 
Banks in all parts of the United States sell them; very likely your own bank does, 
It’s worthwhile inquiring if you’re thinking of going abroad—why not ask your 
bank about C.N.B. Letters of Credit now? — 


‘ t- 

0 ot THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 

oie OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

egan a HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 

10lders Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

lelega- LONDON—6 Lombard Street ¢ 51 Berkeley Square  ¢ — Bush House, Aldwych 
f the Havana . San Juan . Panama e Colon ° Cristobal e¢ Balboa 

of the Offices of Representatives: Mexico City « Cairo ° Bombay 

C. W. THE CHASE BANK: Paris . Shanghai é Hong Kong ° Tientsin 

ankers 

at over 

them. 
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he dual 
responsibility of 
the Juvestment 
Banker 


As America looks forward to a period 
of business activity, unprecedented in 
peacetime, there are danger signals 
ahead for all investors who care to 
look and listen. 

There is danger that, lured on by 
the hope of getting rich quickly, many 
investors may be induced to part with 
their reserves, even their War Bonds, 
for securities of dubious value. 

Like other investment bankers, 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. has a two- 
fold function: 


1. To supply capital funds to well- 
managed companies, thereby as- 
sisting in their growth. 


2. Directly or through dealers 
throughout the country, to pro- 
vide investors with securities of 
these companies at fair prices. 


To the furtherance of this task we 
bring broad experience, competent re- 
search and statistical facilities and the 
cooperation of hundreds of invest- 
ment dealers. 

Recognition of this dual responsi- 
bility prompts us to suggest to in- 
vestors that on most worthwhile 
securities adequate information is 
available today. Get it through your 
own investment dealer. 

Caution is necessary in investing 
wisely. Full data is a prime requisite. 


VAN ALSTYNE, 
NOEL & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


52 Wall Street, New York (5) 
1500 Walnut St., Philadelphia (2) 


loss of substantial new business because 
of its old interest rates. 

e Expectations—The findings resulting 
from the company’s study of the situa- 
tion still remain to be proved. Mutual, 
nevertheless, is confident that expansion 
of its loan volume will substantially off- 
set the new lower rates. In fact, it is 
betting that by 1950 it will have a 
$200,000,000 portfolio of such loans, 
compared with today’s $65,000,000. 

Thus far no other prominent insur- 

ance company has announced that it will 
meet the cut. Reports have indicated 
that some of the big Hartford units were 
considering similar steps. Otherwise, 
however, the trade generally appears 
to have disapproved of the move. 
e As Parkinson Sees It—Thomas I. Park- 
inson, Equitable Life Assurance Society 
president, for one, has publicly an- 
nounced his dislike of Mutual’s move. 
He thinks that in Equitable’s case a de- 
clining scale of interest charges would 
hurt the “morale of small policyhold- 
ers,” who make up the bulk of his 
company’s holders and provide the larg- 
est proportion of its borrowers. Since 
the small holders are now paying a 5% 
rate, Parkinson says, only the society’s 
larger borrowers would benefit from 
such an adjustment. 

Mutual Benefit Life Insurance, one of 

the larger New Jersey life companies, 
has similarly turned thumbs down on 
the cut. 
e Arguments—Mutual Benefit stresses 
some interesting angles. It points out 
that policy loans, unlike ordinary bank 
accommodation, must be made on de- 
mand. Moreover, such loans usually 
reach flood proportions only in times 
of economic strain. Mutual Benefit 
was called upon to make almost $6,- 
000,000 of such loans in November, 
1929, and almost as much in December, 
1931. The company, therefore, doesn’t 
think its present 5% charge, in effect 
since 1938, “an excessive compensation 
in times of very active demand for 
cash,” 

Besides these arguments against lower 

rates, trade critics have a few more. 
e Other Points—They say, for example, 
that general adoption of lower rates 
would actually result in insurance com- 
panies’ encouraging the “hocking” of 
policies when they should be fostering 
saving and thrift. And they claim that 
it would, in time, cause an uptrend in 
the number of lapsed and surrendered 
policies (Mutual Life asserts cheaper 
loans would encourage the keeping up 
of policy payments by the temporarily 
embarrassed small holders). 

Trade objectors also argue that, since 
it is acknowledged to be undesirable to 
impair the equity of policies specifically 
taken out to protect families in the 
event of death, any company encourage- 
ment to borrowing against policies is 
unbecoming. : 


Edison's the Name 


And it is a powerful aid to 
underwriters who handle sale of 
110,000 Class B shares offered 
by family corporation. 


It used to be said that the three 
American wonders which foreign busi- 
ness visitors most wanted to see were 
Thomas A. Edison, Henry Ford, and 
Niagara Falls. The “Wizard of Menlo 
Park” left behind a name that is em- 
bodied in a family corporation—Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., and the fame of the 
founder was a powerful aid to under- 
writers who offered the stock last week. 

Headed by Riter & Co., Wall St. 
brokers, the underwriting group bought 
110,000 shares of Class B common 
from members of the Edison family. 
They paid $20.50 per share and are ask- 
ing $22. Thinness of the margin may be 
explained by the fact that they expect 
the magic of the Edison name to make 
distribution easy. 

e Control Is Retained—Here is another 
case (BW —Aug.17'46,p57) of an emi- 
nent family’s capitalizing on a strong 
market to cash in part of its tribal hold- 
ings as a hedge against the future while 
retaining control of the corporation. 
Thus the Edisons acquire a cash reserve 
totaling $2,255,000 (less taxes) to offset 
any sudden and heavy demands such 
as inheritance levies. Since the Class B 
has no voting right, they retain control 
through their ownership of the Class A 
common, which carries all the voting 
ower. 

The 110,000 B shares were sold to 
the syndicate by Charles Edison, the 
company’s president, his brother Theo- 
dore Edison, and their mother, Mrs. 
Mina M. Edison, who were sole owners 
of the common stock. 
eA Consolidation—Whole industries 
are founded on Edison inventions, and 
electric utilities by the score have hon- 
ored him by borrowing his name for 
their corporate titles. The great inven- 
tor usually lost interest in a product 
when the experimental excitement came 
to an end and manufacturing begah. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., is a consolida- 
tion of companies which did follow up 
the manufacture of products the foun- 
der developed. 

The company’s main plant at West 
Orange, N. J., dates back to 1888 and 
the Edison Phonograph Works. Veteran 
workers who shared “Old Tom’s” inter- 
est in the occult are inclined to believe 
that his inquisitive spirit still hovers 
about the premises. 

e Specialized Products—It is curious that 
an inventor who altered the ways of 
mankind did not cater to the mass de- 
mand. Instead, the products his com- 
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Your Business 
Benefits Wherever 
These Trucks 


Are In Service 


S 


THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE 


Your shipments of raw material or finished mer- 
chandise are rarely delayed when they go via FWD 
four-wheel-drive truck. When ordinary trucks must 
wait for weather or road to clear, FWDs keep right 
on rolling. Their power and traction provide sure, 
steady “going”, over icy, wet, slippery pavements. 
Many a time an FWD “busts the way” through a 
snow-buried road, while other trucks follow in its path. 


Surer and safer— able to take sharp curves and steep 
grades with sustained speed — FWD four-wheel 
drive trucks can be relied on to check in on time 
despite adverse travel conditions. In the truck fleets 
of many of America’s great companies, FWDs are 
counted on to move more goods — cover more miles 
year after year — at lower cost per ton-mile. 


Here is another instance of FWD leadership in a bas- 
ically important field of motor truck service. Wherever 
motor truck performance is vital —in commercial trans- 
port, highway and municipal service, public utilities, 
oil-fields — look for FWD four-wheel drive trucks. 


Heavy Duty Truck* 


AUTO COMPANY, CLINTONVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 


“feletalk 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Call GraybaR for 
the Name of Your 
Nearby Dealer 


There are many reasons why “Tele- 
talk” is a “stand-out” in the in- 
tercommunications field that are 
worthy of discussion with the 
nearest Graybar branch. 


The advantages of privacy—the 
easy flip-of-key operation—the 
convenience for conference use— 
the natural controlled tone—are 
but a few of these outstanding 
points, 


The wide experience gained by 
Graybar men in recommending 
*Teletalk” to thousands in all 
types of businesses is helpful in 
working out with your dealer the 
selection of the correct model to 
meet your specific requirements. 


*Teletalk”’ 
and acts as an 


is a real time saver, 
ee ” 
errand runner 


that cansave youmany extra steps. 


A call to the nearest Graybar 
branch as listed in your phone 
book, or letter to the address be- 
low, will bring full information. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC, 


Graybar Building, New York City 


Starring in the Thomas A. Edison, Inc., stock play is Charles Edison (right), 
president, whose right-hand man in business and politics is Arthur Walsh 
(left), executive vice-president—who got his big start with a concert violin. 


pany finally adopted sold to a specialized 
business or industrial market. Some ex- 
amples: 

Nickel-iron-alkaline electric storage 
batteries, claimed to be much more 
durable than other types. ‘They power 
industrial trucks and mine locomotives; 
they light railway cars, railway signal 
lights, airway beacons; they furnish juice 
for electrical equipment on ships. 

Miners’ electric lamps, developed “by 
Edison to meet the demand for safest 
possible underground light. Power 
comes from a nickel-iron-alkaline battery 
carried at the miner’s waist. ‘The com- 
pany makes a large share of such lamps 
used in the U. S., sells all over the world. 

“Ediphone” and “Edison Voicewrit- 
er,” dictating and recording machines, 
direct descendants of original phono- 
graph. 

Other products include: wet-cell type 
primary batteries, such as are used in 
signaling apparatus for railroads; lead- 
acid batteries for automobiles; electrical 
thermostats and relays; sensitive mag- 
netic relays, thermostatic steam valves, 
and other control instruments; compo- 
nents of telegraph systems; medical 
gases and allied items; spark plugs and 
magnetos. 

e War Jolts Registered—Since its in- 
come derives from technical specialties, 
Edison profits don’t compare with the 
volume of the colossuses selling to the 
consuming multitudes. War jolts are 
registered in the company’s loss of 
$163,173 on sales of $5,879,000 for the 
first four months of this year. Recent 
high was a net profit of $901,000 on 
sales of $29,000,000 in 1943, compared 
to a profit of $737,000 on sales of $10,- 
500,000 in 1936. Outstanding shares 
are 14,343 of 64% cumulative pre- 


ferred, 150,000 shares of Class A com- 
mon, 255,000 shares of Class B com- 
mon. 

This will continue to be a company of 

personalities. Its only funded debt is 
an obligation of $172,500 to buy Glen- 
mont, E dison’s West Orange mansion. 
The company is paying this to Mrs. 
Edison at the rate of $7,500 semiannu- 
ally. Her sons cast doubt on the theories 
which deny that genius is hereditary. 
e Capable Executive—Charles Edison 
proved himself a capable executive, 
taking over management of the com- 
pany when his father died in 1931. 
Thereafter he made an entirely new 
career in government and _ politics—as 
Secretary of the Navy and Jater as 
Democratic governor of New Jersey. 
Theodore Edison is an inventor in his 
own right, having a laboratory sepa- 
rate from the company in West Or- 
ange. 

Charles Edison’s chief aide is Arthur 
Waish, executive vice-president of the 
company. In his brief autobiography in 
Who’s Who, Walsh reveals with obvi- 
ous pride that he entered the elder 
Edison’s employ as a violinist working 
on recordings. When Charles Edison 
entered politics on behalf of his friend 
Roosevelt, Walsh became his campaign 
manager and sparked his revolt against 
Boss Hague. Gov. Edison appointed 
Walsh U. S. Senator in 1943 to fill the 

vacancy caused by the death of Sen. 
Warren Barbour. 

e Accent on Research—True to the prin- 
ciples of the founder, the company has a 
complete research unit for each of its 
manufacturing divisions. They exem- 
plify the modern methods of invention— 
highly trained technicians in a coopera- 
tive advance along mapped paths to 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


ieletalk INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


The Handiest “Errand Runner” You Can Have 


“Teletalk” lets you talk personally to 
individuals— quickly —by just flipping 
a key—or with several in conference 
fashion by flipping up additional keys. 
It is an easy—time saving—short cut 
to a better organization of your time. 


No far corner of the plant need be any 
farther away than a key on your 


“Teletalk.” 


This opportunity for quick response is 
helpful in securing information—at 
once—without leaving your desk. 


Tone quality is natural; and adjustable 
volume can bring response down to a 
whisper, -or step it up by the simple 
turn of a knob. 

The original investment creates a per- 


manent time saving “errand runner” 
that more than pays for itself in a 


reasonable length of time. 


For full recommendations as to the 
correct type of “Teletalk” to meet 
your requirements, check the inter- 
communication system listing in your 
phone book for the nearest “Teletalk” 
distributor or dealer, and let him sug- 
gest the correct “Teletalk” installa- 
tion to use. If you do not find him 
listed, write Webster Electric Com- 
pany, Racine, Wisconsin, for full in- 


formation. 


Special Handset for Privacy 
Most models can be had with handset 
for those occasions where privacy is 
desired. 

Flip of Key Operation 
No dialing—no requesting—just flip 
a key to reach your party— it's easy. 


For Conference Use 


Flipping up several keys makes it 
possible to have three or four or 
more conversations at same time. 


Natural Tone Qualities 
You can recognize the voice of indi- 
viduals using “Teletalk.” The tone is 
natural—free from hum and _inter- 
ference. 


Adjustable Tone 
The natural tone has adjustable vol- 
ume so that it can be raised or 
lowered, 


Attractive 


“Teletalk” is designed to harmonize 

with any type cf office fixtures, 
Sold Outright 

“Teletalk” is sold outright, and be- 


comes your property the same as any 
other business machine. 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WEBSTER 


WEBSTER 


Established 1909 


ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 


Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16),N.Y. Cable Address "ARLAB" New York City 


“Where Quality is a@ Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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Because Carpenter Made Stainless 


EASIER T0 


ee This is the only instrument 

of its kind in the world. It’s 

a precision slicer used to cut 

tissue from pigeon livers, to 
help medical science in its 
battle against tropical fever. 
And it’s made entirely of 
Stainless! 


This is certainly a job that 
called for mighty close toler- 
ances as well as the sanitary cor- 
rosion resistance of Stainless. 
In spite of the tough assign- 
ment, and the fact that the 
instrument was needed in a 
hurry, the job was done at 
reasonable cost because of the 


MACHINE ! 


easy machining properties of 
Carpenter Stainless No. 5 and 
No. 8. 


From your own standpoint, 
whether you are making one 


unit or a million, you can count 
on the same uniform machin- 
ing properties in every bar of 
Carpenter Free-Machining 
Stainless that enters your plant. 
To start on the road to lower 
unit costs on your own jobs, 
get in touch with your nearby 
Carpenter representative. He 
will be glad to work with your 
engineers and production men. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


_arpenter 
STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT: Buffalo, Chicago, 


Indianapolis, New York, Philad 
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BEARS INTO WOLVES 


There was a slight flurry in the New 
York Stock Exchange last week. Sup- 
posedly curious about financial opera- 
tion, Jane Russell, star of Howard 
Hughes’ well-publicized movie “The 
Outlaw,” upset the decorum of the 
exchange when she appeared on the 
visitors’ gallery, had Emil Schram 
(above), exchange president, explain 
intricacies of trading—while cameras 
clicked. Then, having boosted her 
stock of publicity, she departed. 


predetermined destinations. Lacking 
their scholastic training, ‘Thomas Edison 
started with a revolutionary conception, 
found his way by a combination of tire- 
less trial-and-error and common sense. 
An illustration is a test which the 
self-made scientist gave an aspiring 
group of young engineers. He told them 
to calculate the cubic contents of an 
ordinary incandescent light bulb. The 
arc of this bulb is nowhere uniform. 
After working their slide rules until 
they were hot to the touch, the young- 
sters had to admit they were licked. 
Whereupon Old Tom, with a quizzical 
smile, broke off the nipple of the bulb, 
filled it with water, and then measured 
the water. 
e A Company Shrine—Edison’s old lab- 
oratories at the West Orange plant com- 
prise a company shrine. They have been 
left pretty much as they were when he 
died. In the chemical lab are frag- 
ments of his experiments with rubber 
from American plants (undertaken to 
aid his cronies, Henry Ford and Harvey 
Firestone, in their efforts to free Ameri- 
can motorists from the British rubber 
monopoly). But the most speculative 
item of all is Edison’s old roll-top desk. 
At the time of his death, this desk 
was locked and sealed after Charles Edi- 
son had gone through the papers to 
make sure there was nothing of imme- 


elphia, Providence, St. Louis 


diate importance. Pigeon holes and 
drawers are crammed with notes, mem- 
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Operators who know prefer Monroe 


Speed, flexibility and easy operation have made hundreds of thousands of 
operators Monroe enthusiasts —whether they operate Monroe Calculators, Listing 
Machines, or Accounting Machines. 

Every Monroe has the basic Monroe simplicity. Every Monroe has the incom- 
parable ‘Velvet Touch’ keyboard. Every machine in Monroe’s broad line is the 
product of the engineering skill and precision that have given Monroe Adding- 

Calculators leadership for a third of a century. 


There are Monroe-owned branches in all principal cities—always available for 
maintenance and service. Phone your Monroe representative today; he is fully 
qualified to discuss all phases of your figuring and accounting. Send for your copy 


= of our new Payroll Booklet, Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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The Monroe Adding - Calculator illustrated below has the exclusive Monroe 
“3-Series” Dials and a Split Lower Dial that make possible startling short-cut 
methods—in many cases eliminating entire operations. 


Monroe Adding-Calculator MA7-213-W-3es 
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1946 CALCULATING « LISTING « BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


209-685-191 % 
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..-to executives of closely-held corporations 


Reprinted by permission 

of Guaranty Trust Company of New York 

from its booklet, **Your Company, Its Stockholders, 
and the New York Capital Market.”” (Copyright 1946.) 


Our partners are always available for a discus- 
sion of the practical steps to be taken in broad- 
ening the market for a corporation’s securities. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


FOUNDED 1865 
Members of the New York Stock and New York Curb Exchanges 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


s 
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orandums, sketches, and what not. The 
desk is to be opened as part of the cere- 
monies arranged by the Edison Pioneers 
for the centennial of the inventor's” 
birth, which falls on Feb. 11, 19474 
Though company executives expect™ 
nothing startling, spiritualists and otherg¥ 
interested in the possibility of com 
munication between the living and the® 
dead anticipate sublime revelations. J 
e Across the Frontiers—The inventors) 
curiosity crossed the fronticrs of lifej 
Public interest in his explorations of 
the occult were heightened by his last 
words: “It’s very beautiful over there.” 
Spiritualistic mediums sometimes ob- 
tain publicity by claiming they have re-’ 
ceived messages from Edison. One of 
these worthies has attracted attention 
by announcing that when Edison’s desk 
is opened, a world-shaking message will 
be found folded insided his fountain 
pen. 

“So far as we know,” comment the 
matter-of-fact executives of the name- 
sake company, “Thomas A. Edison 
didn’t use a fountain pen.” 


WALL STREET LABOR FRONT 


Wall Street’s labor front has been 
quiet since stock exchange trading was 
recently disrupted (B\W —Aug.17’46, 
p102) for several hours by a suddenly 
called and heavily attended strike meet- 
ing of the United Financial Employees. 

But the quiet may prove to be only 
a deceptive lull. The New York State 
Labor Board has already been asked to 
certify U.F.E. as bargaining agent for 
the clerks of two important brokerage 
houses. One of the two—Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co.—has agreed to an elec- 
tion, to be held Sept. 6. Harris, Upham 
& Co. is fighting the state board’s juris- 
diction, and the controversy may not be 
so easy to resolve. 

U.F.E. boasts that it will soon pro- 
ceed similarly against three other lead- 
ing member firms (probably Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis; Carlisle & 
Jacquelin; and Thompson & McKin- 
non). And it expects to be ready early 
this fall to tackle Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane (BW—Mar.9’46,p70), 
the world’s largest brokerage house. 

Disinterested Street observers also te- 
port that the union’s drive for members 
continues at a rapid pace. This would’ 
seem to be confirmed by the increasing 
talkativeness of U.F.E. itself on the 
subject of membership. Heretofore 
somewhat chary when discussing totals, 
it now claims to have enrolled 5,000 
of the Street’s 25,000 to 30,000 broker- 
age clerks. 

Those in a position to know say the 
U.F.E. is not secretly affiliated with 
C.1.O. Instead, they say it turned 
down the offer of a $125,000 C.1.O. 
loan to help finance its current member- 


ship drive. 
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Would your product better meet consumer requirements if 
it could be ‘‘discarded after one using’’? Would your sales 
jump? 

The idea of PRODUCT EXPENDABILITY has made 
possible an advance in penicillin therapy by providing a 
method for administering a 24-hour dosage in one injec- 
tion. A special cartridge-type LU MARITH plastic syringe 
—discarded after one using—is the basis of this new 
treatment, 

The disposable-type syringe offers both medical and 
economic advantages . . . the one-daily injection replaces 
the usual eight, and at the same time maintains a steadier 
curve of therapeutic effectiveness . . . reduces the cost of 
treatment and minimizes patient discomfort. 

The plastic syringe is a notable example of the possibil- 
ities of the expendable product. Can you use the throw- 


insures needle sterility. Molding cycle is 

—twenty seconds of which is consumed 
the needles. Molded by»Presque Isle 
mpany of Erie, Payfer BectoaR Dickinson, 
*RegQ.S. Pat. Off. 


away-after-one-using principle in your product\planning? 
The Celanese Technical Staff welcomes your igquiries— 
is prepared to show how the high-speed moldability and 
all-around production economies of Lumarith recom- 
mend this Celanese* plastic for the expendablé product. 
Celanese Plastics Corporation, a division of Celanese 
Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue; New York 
16, N. Y., producers of LUMARITH*, FORTICEL*, 
CELCON*, CELLULOID*, VIMLITE*. / 
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Atom Plant Poll Inconclusive 


Oak Ridge ballot reveals 44% of workers are antagonistic 


or indifferent to union representation. Runoffs are required at all 
three company units as C.1.O.—A.F. L. bickering backfires. 


Neither of the conflicting interpreta- 
tions concocted by the A.I’.L. and the 
C.1.O. explains last week’s National La- 
bor Relations Board elections among 
the atomic plant workers in Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. The fact is that the poll was 
thoroughly inconclusive. 

NLRB conducted three separate bal- 
lots, one for each of the atomic operat- 
ing companies at Oak Ridge, in which 
employees could register their prefer- 
ence for A.F.L.’s Atomic Trades & La- 
bor Council, for C.1.0.’s Atomic Work- 
ers Organizing Committee (of the 
United Gas, Coke & Chemical Work- 
ers), or for no union. The count at 
Tennessee Eastman Co. was A.F.L. 
1,721, C.1.O. 1,531, neither 2,579; at 
Union Carbide & Carbon, A.F.L. 1,612, 
C.1.O. 1,429, neither 1,373; at Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., A.F.L. 289, C.1.O. 
121, neither 176. 

e Three Runoffs—As a result there will 
have to be runoff elections in each of 
the three plants. ‘The Tennessce East- 
man runoff will give employees a choice 
between A.F.L. and no union, and the 
other two ballots will drop the no-union 


line and ask the preference between 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. 

A.F.L., pointing to the undeniable 
fact that it topped the C.I.O. in each 
plant, is claiming a monumental victory, 
suggesting that the outcome at Oak 
Ridge means that its rival’s well-publi- 
cized “Operation Dixie” is ending in a 
fizzle. 

The C.1.O. also declares itself satis- 

fied with the results, says it got its or- 
ganizing activities started late but now 
has them in high gear and will carry 
both the Carbide & Carbon and Mon- 
santo runoffs a few weeks hence. 
e Strong Antiunion Feeling—Although 
no one has issued any statements in be- 
half of the no-union voters, the fact 
that combined totals show this group 
the most numerous with 4,128, to 3,622 
and 3,081 for the A.F.L. and C.L.O. 
respectively, is wagteee: the most signfi- 
cant aspect of the election. In addition, 
1,105 cligible voters stayed away from 
the polls, bringing the number of those 
who are either antagonistic or just in- 
different to unionism to an impressive 
5,233, or 44%. 


Workers in the three atomic fission plants in Oak Ridge, Tenn., got time off 
last week to cast their ballots in an NLRB election. The count showed the 
largest number voting no-union, and A.F L. leading the C.I.O. among those 
who wanted a union. Unusual regulations figured in this bomb-plant poll; one 
prohibited photographers from taking pictures showing voters’ faces. 
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$100 REWARD! 


Will Be Paid To The First Man or Woman Who Proves That The 
ClO GAS, COKE AND CHEMICAL WORKERS 
DIVISION INTERNATIONAL UNION 
Is Free From the Influence and Dominction of the 


COMMUNIST PARTY 


Judges to be selected by The Knoxville Central Labor Union and the 


Chemical Workers Division is absolutely free from the influence and 
domination of the Communist Party. 
Those Desiring to Enter the Contest For This $100 Reward 
Will Please Address the 
AFL ATOMIC TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL 
Gamble Valley Nursery School Bidg. Ock Ridge, Tenn. — Phone 5-5212 


The A.F.L. attributes its margin over 
the C.I.O. to cards like this which it 
distributed to Oak Ridge workers on 
the eve of the NLRB poll. 


This is perhaps the inevitable result of 

brass knuckle, mud slinging interunion 
competition, and it presages what may 
be expected as both the A.F.L. and 
C.I.O. involve themselves more deeply 
in direct rivalry in their southern organ- 
izing drives. ‘The exchange of epithets 
in Oak Ridge—notably, “Communism” 
and “Racketeering’—had the effect of 
generating a widespread “‘plague o’ both 
your houses” reaction among Atomville 
employees. The intensification of that 
labor competition which was the life 
of the organizing trade, and which was 
in part responsible for the great growth 
in total union membership since the 
founding of the C.1.0., can come to a 
point of diminishing returns. 
e A.F.L. Effective—It is generally agreed 
that in the exchange of insults which en- 
livened the pre-election campaigning at 
Oak Ridge—and which promises to be 
outdone in campaigns for the runoff 
votes—the A.I’.L. was most effective. 
According to James I’. Barrett, who di- 
rected the A.F’.L. drive, the two groups 
expended something close to $250,000 
for organizing activities, and a substan- 
tial fraction of this sum went for 
propaganda pointing out the flies on the 
opposition. 

The little A.F.L. card offering a $100 

reward to anyone who could prove the 
C.1.0. group was untainted by Com- 
munism (illustration, above) was one of 
the curves thrown on the eve of the 
voting that the C.I.O. lacked time to 
bat back. All it could manage was the 
retort that the Army had cleared all of 
its representatives of all disloyalty 
charges. Cheered by its success, the 
A.F.L. will push the Communist issue 
all over the South (page 82). 
e Promises Overshadowed—Almost lost 
sight of in the excitement was what the 
tival groups promised atom workers in 
union benefits. C.I.O. said it would de 
mand an 184¢-an-hour pay boost in all 
plants, and the A.F.L. emphasized job 
security, efficient grievance procedure, 
seniority, wage adjustments, and im 
proved working conditions. 
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MecGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING 


XUM 


A\a tack hammer 7 


Not a chance, chum! And don’t let anybody tell you it can be done. 
Ringing the bell in today’s BIG industrial market calls for a good solid sock 
with a man-sized advertising program every prospect can feel. 


Tack hammer tactics are out.- That bell is a long way up. For example: 
the Chemical Industry alone plans to spend more for plant, equipment and 
alterations this year than the total consumer market predicted 


for electric refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and oil burners combined! 


That’s the kind of a market worth going after with everything you’ve got. 


An opportunity with such spectacular rewards, demands aggressive advertising . . . 
adequate schedules and hard-hitting copy in the magazines that go directly 

to the boys who pay off in purchases of your product. McGraw-Hill 

magazines are specifically designed for that kind of a job. 


ASK THE McGRAW-HILL MAN how to ring the bell in your mest important 
rkets. He has to current market data and all the extra McGraw-Hill 

facilities designed to help make your advertising more effective. For example: 

the booklet, “A Guide for Keying Media Selection to Sales,” 

contains helpful information for making market studies. 


G | COMPANY, INC. 


Headquarters for Industrial Information 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


CAAAAAZ 
W000 


by all the measurements 
of quality spring wire. Use Keystone Music Spring 
Wire and manufacturers’ wire to satisfy your most 


exacting requirements. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 


Building Lid Tilts 
WAB’s approval of pay in 
excess of construction industry 


pattern in Buffalo settlement is 
having its effect elsewhere. 


Wage Adjustment Board approval of 
construction pay increases in excess of 
an industry pattern last week (BW- 
Aug.24’46,p102) brought to an end a 
building trades union strike which had 
halted major industrial construction 
work in Buffalo. Quick settlement of 
an Atlanta plumbers’ strike on the prem- 
ise that a similar compromise would 
follow indicated that if the new WAB 
policy stands, one of the biggest head- 
aches of the National Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board—union dissatisfaction over 
building wage rollbacks—might finally 
be eased. 

The construction industry, with spe- 

cialized problems, has been under differ- 
ent regulation from the rest of industry. 
When other wage controls were eased, 
those under WAB stayed _ inflexibie. 
Hence, with a labor supply far under 
demands, black market wage offers were 
widely reported, and NWSB’s violations 
docket took on heavy proportions in the 
first half of 1946 (BW —Jul.6’46,p94). 
During last month’s hiatus in the careers 
of NWSB and OPA, tight wage ceilings 
in the construction industry went off. 
Workers throughout the country 
promptly demanded—and as promptly 
got—increases. 
e Rollback Demanded—But legally the 
raises were to be shortlived. When 
NWSB was revived after a month, one 
of its first statements of policy called for 
a rollback of any construction pay in- 
creases granted without WAB’s per- 
mission. 

In some areas, the rollback was put 
into effect, accompanied by protests to 
Washington from both management 
and labor. Strong doubts about compli- 
ance in others has led WAB to order 
a reinforced staff of investigators to 
check on all construction wage paytolls. 
So far, more than 600 cases of unauthor- 
ized wage increases (failure to roll back 
July increases) have been turned up by 
the investigators. 
¢ A Strike Results—The Buffalo strike 
resulted when contractors complied 
with a WAB order disallowing a 25¢- 
an-hour raise given workers while con- 
trols were off. The board at first ap- 
proved, instead, increases ranging from 
5¢ to 224¢ an hour, which fit into 
WAB’s pattern of 374¢ increases over 
rates in effect Jan. 1, 1941. Eighteen 
A.F.L. unions, with 18,000 members, 
quit work on $26,000,000 of construc- 
tion as a protest, and received support 
of contractors, the Buffalo Chamber of 
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Too Bad 


they don’t speak 


the same 


Language ;.. 


..like 


HERE’S ONE THING YOU CAN COUNT ON, 
no matter what your province of industry: You're 
never ‘‘ talking to yourself’ when your production ma- 
chines and products are equipped with Counrol. 

For the universal language of Countrol consists 
simply of the bold, black-and-white figures that keep 
turning up on the faces of Veeder-Root Counting 
Devices. These figures tell anyone how any machine 
stands at any moment in relation to the plant pro- 
duction schedule . . . or how a product is coming 
along toward fulfilling its performance-guarantee. 

Thus you and your production men . . . and you 
and your customers . . . are talking the same language 
at all times . . . the simplest, most widely spoken 
and easily understood language in the world, based 


the Universal Language of COUNTROL 


on hard facts-in-figures. So there's the least possible 
room for doubt, misunderstanding or argument . . . 
for loss of temper or customer-goodwili. 

Instead, chances are you'll find unsuspected ways 
in which production can be stepped up and improved. 
So let Veeder-Root teach your machines and products 
the universal language of Countrol. Write. 


Tike Counitiiag Monae off, Pusutey 


~~ Sais 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
In England: Veeder-Root Led. (New add on req 
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Commerce, and the western New York 
congressional delegation. 

With the pressure mounting, WAB 

agreed to reconsider its position, pushed 
through a revised decision allowing in- 
creases ranging from 24¢ to 45¢ an hour 
for Buffalo. The average of 74¢ an hour 
was less than the unions’ demands, but 
it cracked the WAB 374¢ pattern, made 
possible a union return-to-work order 
with a partial victory. 
@ Repercussions—The Buffalo strike had 
forced reconsideration of building trades 
wage demands, and the decision gener- 
ally was interpreted to mean that some 
increases would be allowed in all similar 
cases. Hence, Atlanta journeymen 
plumbers, who had demanded that con- 
tractors comply with a $2-an-hour rate 
negotiated while controls were off in- 
stead of the $1.75 rate recognized by 
WAB, agreed to end a two-week strike 
and let contractors seek authorization 
for a higher scale. 

Cleveland carpenters followed the 
lead of Buffalo and Atlanta workers in 
an effort to force WAB’s hand on a 
union demand for a 25¢ hourly in- 
crease. Their A.F.L. locals struck all 
industrial building projects to protest a 
24¢ “reduction” in pay by the WAB, 
but reassigned striking carpenters to vet- 
erans housing projects under a contract 
which gives the union the right to deter- 
mine where its members will work. 


A.F.L.’s executive council, meeting in Chicago, last week 
rejected proposals for another labor-management wage 
conference, heard enthusiastic reports of southern organ- 
izing progress, hailed signs of splits developing within 
C.I.O., took time out from a mass of program business 
to have another picture of the “Old Guard” of AFL. 
taken for labor histories. Flanking William Green, presi- 
dent (seated, center), are, left to right, Joseph N. Weber, 
musicians’ union; Daniel ]. Tobin, teamsters; William L. 
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A.F.L. Attacks 


Drive against C..O. relies 
heavily on charge of Communist 
influence in industrial union. Re- 
sults so far inconclusive. 


John L. Lewis’ reaffiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor last Jan- 
uary set labor-wise heads to nodding. 
They had no doubt that the stage was 
being set for a campaign against the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(BW—Feb.2’46,p86). Not long after- 
ward it began to be clear that one of the 
strong points of the Lewis-A.I’.L. strat- 
egy would be an attack on Com- 
munism in the C.I.O. 

Recent developments indicate con- 
clusively that the drive is now on, and 
that it is being pushed on a double 
front: (1) through intensive use of the 
Communist charge in organizing drives 
(page 77) in an effort to block C.1.0. 
expansion, and (2) by moving quickly 
into any situation within C.I.O. unions 
to take advantage of growing left-wing- 
right-wing friction. 

e Doubtful Success—So far, aside from 
being an important factor in A.F.L.’s 
initial organizing victories at the Oak 
Ridge (Tenn.) atomic energy center, the 


Hutcheson, carpenters; George Meaney, plumbers; 
Matther Woll, photoengravers; and W. P. Mahon, street 
and electric railway employees. Standing, left to right, are 
David Dubinsky, ladies’ garment workers union; George 
M. Harrison, railway. clerks; W. C. Doherty, letter car 
riers; John L. Lewis, miners (directly behind Green); 
G. N. Bugniazet, electrical workers; Felix H. Knight, rail 
way carmen; Harry C. Bates, bricklayers; and W. ©. 
Birthright, barbers and cosmetologists. 


federation’s charges of Communisp 
against its industrial union rival haye 
had only limited success. Efforts to take 
over a local union of United Electr 

Radio & Machine Workers (C.1.0,) at 
the Dayton (Ohio) Frigidaire plant 
failed. Although real inroads have been 
made into the C.1I.0.’s 41,000-member 
United Furniture Workers Union 
through a series of revolts, total gains 
are minor, And while New Jerscy locals 


of the United Public Workers (C.1.Q) 
have rebelled against their international 
union, they have turned deaf ea 
toward A.F’.L. offers of affiliation. 
A.F.L. strategists are neither sup 
prised nor discouraged. The idea of te 
volt against left-wing influence within 
C.1.0. may snowball once it is wel 
started, the federation believes. A.F I, 
President William Green, in Chicago 
for an executive council meeting, pre 
dicted that the switchovers to A.FL, 
are part of “a definite trend. . . .” 
e Dayton Attempt—C.I.O. character 
ized the recent and unsuccessful revolt 
in U. E.’s Dayton Frigidaire local 
(BW—Jun.15’46,p76) as an A.F’.L.-engi 
neered move to seize control of the 
union. Local officers announced dig 
satisfaction over what they described 
as Communist domination of U. E, 
enlisted the aid of A.F.L.’s International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
called a mass meeting of the local mem 
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TRAFFIC MANAGER— 
He calls the signals that 
roll up Revenue Miles! 


ASK THE FLEET’S QUARTERBACK- 
Kellys help make money, too! 


oe 


The men who total up the costs 
like Kelly’s toughness. The men re- 
sponsible for smooth operation of the 
fleet like their dependability. It means 
fewer delays—more revenue miles! 

That’s been true for years and 
it’s true today. The New Kelly has the 
latest improvements in shape, design, 
materials—more rayon cords to the 
inch—extra rubber between plies—a 
new design that relaxes tread rubber 


instead of stretching it! 

But, most important, it has the 
feature that has made Kelly “‘the 
trucker’s tire” . . . the quality that 
results from 52 years of tire crafts- 
manship—from extra skill, extra care 
through every step of the manufac- 
turing process! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
Cumberland, Maryland 


Fleet Records show “Kellys are Tough.” 


KELLY QUALITY COSTS LESS 


PER MILE! 


Switchboard snarled? Ease the 
internal call burden with 
independent, instant AMPLICALI 
intercommunication. 


ful walking and waiting 
—"get your man” instantly 
with AMPLICALL Py 

= 


means of communication, the 
business tool that helps get 
things done fast! 


Almpl 


ed to your 
at's Engineer’ 


nic system th 
The Electron’ 


&a20é¢ business pressure 


AMPLICALL is the modern Electronic Intercommunication System 
that eases today’s business pressure. The touch of a button places 
every department of your business in instant talking reach. No 
interruptions in work; no delays; fast, simple operation; clear speech; 
privacy, too, if you want it... saves time and steps; coordinates 
operations; gets ideas and orders into action in split-seconds; 
reduces errors; boosts efficiency; relieves busy switchboards. 


An AMPLICALL System, engineered to your requirements, is available 
to ease the pressure on your business. Write today for 


complete information. 


Insist on AMPLICALL ELECTRONIC Intercommunication 


Snowed under? Get fast action, 
ease the pressure with split- 
second AMPLICALL intercommu- 


Hunting someone? Save waste- 


This is it—The modern electronic 


LICALL 


bership, and sought to bring about g 
shift to A.F.L. 

Tactics in the furniture workers’ ye 
volt were parallel to those in Daytog, 
Three officers of the large Local 415 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., resigned, 
charging that the national -union was 
“100% controlled by Communists,” an 
allegation previously made by Monis 
Muster when he resigned the national 
presidency of the C.1.O. furniture union 
(BW—Aug.3’46,p86). 

e Timing—Officers of the U.F.W. local, 
enlisting the aid of the small but wil. 
ing A.F.L. Upholsterers International 
Union of North America, called a mag 
meeting of members to sponsor a walk 
out from C.I.O. 

The meeting was strategically time 
occurring while most members of thé 
Kent County (Mich.) C.I.O. Council 
were attending a state C.I.O. conference 
near Port Huron. Other state C.LO, 
and union officials opposed to secession 
were barred from the meeting, which 
was attended by 500 to 1,500 (according 
to whose figures are credited) of the 
local’s 2,500 members. 

After hearing charges that the na 
tional furniture workers’ union had 
been “taken over by the Communists,” 
members attending the meeting voted, 
with only one dissent, to transfer affliay 
tion to the A.F.L. Upholsterers’ Union; 
e Legal Issue—U.F.W. immediately 
took steps to claim contracts with ten 
Grand Rapids furniture companies, and 
to keep its bank accounts, furniture, 
files, and other physical properties. The 
national union contended that only 
about 200 of its local members had 
resigned. 

Just what disposition would be mad 
of the contracts was still in doubt this 
week (A.F.L. said it would support a 
strike to force the change), but a Kent 
County Circuit Court injunction forbid 
ding A.F.L. to take over physical prop- 
erties of the rebel local was quickly dis- 
solved. U.F.W. said, however, that the 
fight would be carried further. 

The Grand Rapids revolt in the fur- 
niture union was followed by secession 
of 19 other locals, with a claimed mem- 
bership of 10,000 in Pennsylvania, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, and Indiana, and immeédiate 
afhliation with the A.F.L. upholsterers. 
e Murray Rebuffed—The split was en- 
gineered by George Bucher, president 
of Local 37 of the furniture workers and 
chairman of an anti-Communist bloc 
which Bucher said represented 23,000 
members in 48 locals of the C.1.0. 
union. 

Bucher, at the time of Muster’s resig- 
nation, led an appeal to C.1.O. Pres 
dent Philip Murray to intervene in the 
furniture union and assist in a purge 
of left-wing domination. Murray’s solte 
tion was to propose a merger of the fur 
niture workers and C.I.O.’s strongef 
International Woodworkers Unio@ 
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KEEP COOL 


Science Illustrated tells you how 
to beat the heat! 


Why growl at dog days, gripe about hot weather 
discomfort? Your own body can keep you cool, 
if only you help it. Read all the facts in Science 
Illustrated and beat the heat of an aggravating 
August, a sweltering September. 


DON’T eat too much protein food. Substitute 
salty dishes to replace the moisture and salt 
that your body loses through heat. 


SIMPLE DOs AND DON’Ts OF KEEPING COOL 


a ‘ Cink... cies 
y of cool (not cold) liquids. 


, Mich- cause overheating. Be particularly moderate They help blood remove excess body heat, 
supply moisture body needs on a hot day. 


médiate in your use of all stimulating beverages. 
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DO occasionally run cold water on wrists. 


Here, blood is close to surface, will be cooled. 


AT NEWS-STANDS NOW! 


GREAT FEATURES, 


1. BASEBALL PROJECTILE 
See page 6 
2. WHERE I$ THE RADAR? 


See page 17 


3. GET THAT BUG, OR ELSE 


See page 22 


4. LUXURY TRAINS 


See page 24 


9. GUARDIAN LAMP 


See page 28 


6. PHONES WITHOUT LINES 


See page 29 


7. WHERE’S NEW YORK? 


See page 30 


8. RECOVERY, DOUBTFUL 


See page 31 


9. PACKAGED HOMES 

See page 32 
10. KEEP COOL 

See page 38 
11. SUPER STAR-TRAP 


See page 40 


12. POINTS ON PENS 


See page 44 


13. BREAK FOR DROWNING 


See page 46 


14. ATOMS EXPLODE HERE 


See page 48 


15. MIDGET JETS 


See page 52 


16. MEAT EATING PLANTS 


See page 54 


17. OLL FACES ATOM 


See page 56 


18. GERM COUNTER 


See page 60 


19. ALL MAIL BY AIR 


See page 62 


20. MAN OF SCIENCE 


See page 66 


21. TWO HULLS AND SAIL 


See page 68 


22. NEXT YEAR’S CARS 


See page 70 


23. MAN vs. ATOM 


See page 73 


24. BONE MENDER 


See page 81! 


25. MORE GIRL THAN STEPS 


See page 8&2 


26. LOOKING THROUGH YOU 


See page 84 


27. OUT OF THIS WORLD 


See page 86 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Productivity 


In order to get everybody who is 
talking about productivity these days 
talking about the same thing, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Dept. of Labor is calling a large 
group of labor economists together 
for meetings in Washington Oct. 28 
and 29. 

The squeeze on profits brought 
about by wage increases and price 
control in the absence of steady vol- 
ume production is compelling more 
thinking about worker productivity. 
Significantly enough this thinking is 
not being done by worried employers 
alone. Government officials and even 
labor leaders are recognizing the 
problem. Many union chiefs are ac- 
knowledging—some only privately— 
that further wage increases must 
come out of greater output per man- 
hour if the creation of irrepressible 
inflationary pressures is to be 
avoided. 


Dialectics 


Conforming to a nearly inflexible 
tradition, high union representatives 
have long dodged discussions of pro- 
ductivity. When charged with op- 
erating on a “more and more for less 
and less” theory’ of wages and work 
effort they have defended themselves 
by insisting that this was the key- 
stone theory of the mass production 
and distribution system on which the 
whole American economy rests. If 
this is the guiding market principle 
of the producer, t Y would rhetori- 
cally inquire, why should it not be 
the guiding principle of the worker 
in relation to his job? Aside from 
such dialectical exchanges, labor 
leaders until very recently maintained 
a studied disinterest in the produc- 
tivity problem. 

Last year, however, Eric Johnston, 
then president of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, got A.F.L. and C.I.O. 
presidents William Green and Philip 
Murray to tal’ about productivity in 
connection with a postwar labor- 
management peace charter which the 
three of them signed (BW —Apr.7 
’45,p80). That charter, which 
brought the National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers in for a lot of criticism be- 
cause it refused to participate, proved 
abortive, but it did have some unas- 
sessable moral effect insofar as it got 
the union movement subscribing to 
the statement that increased produc- 


tivity was a desirable aim of manage- 
ment, labor, and the public alike. 
Flowing directly from that admis- 
sion, the A.F.L. has committed it- 
self increasingly to a higher labor 
productivity goal.’ It is currently as- 
serting without qualification that in- 
creased productivity has raised wages 
in the past and is the only means of 
lifting future living standards 


Concern 


The C.1.0., however, still refuses 
to meet the issue head on in pub- 
lic. Walter Reuther, chief of the 
auto workers, pleads for “‘maximum 
production” while, at the same time, 
Murray warns against the “speed-up” 
and . widespread deterioration of 
working standards. But behind the 
screen of such statements, the C.1.O. 
leadership is just as concerned with 
productivity and charges of labor 
slackness as is the A.F.L. Both are 
concentrating on the- problem be- 
cause it has become obvious that 
management will seek a reduction in 
unit labor costs as a means of meet- 
ing higher wage bills, lowering prices, 
and of increasing profits. 

There is a widespread expectation 
that the productivity issue will be 
raised insistently by management in 
coming contract negotiations initi- 
ated by unions to attain further wage 
increases. And one of the complica- 
tions almost certain to be present in 
such negotiations will be provided by 
the lack of a common scientific stand- 


-ard for measuring productivity. 


Simplifying 

Minimizing this complication is 
almost the sole purpose of the BLS 
get-together in October. Along with 
BLS, the Bureau of the Budget’s Sta- 
tistical Standards Division will invite 
representatives of management, or- 
ganized labor, universities, and re- 
search organizations to participate in 
a technical discussion defining pro- 
ductivity and establishing standards 
for its measurement. The object is 
to get all sides talking about and 
meaning the same thing when they 
argue productivity. 

If, in the mellow mood of scien- 
tific agreement BLS hopes to foster, 
union and management men want 
to go a little further and talk about 
productivity in the plant as well as 
on the graph paper, BLS figures that 


will be just so much extra gravy. 
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(BW—Aug.3’46,p86), generally brack- 
eted with left-wing unions. Earlicr 9 
position to withdrawal from C16, 
was erased, according to Bucher, by 
the “apathy and refusal of Mumay 
to free the furniture workers union 
of Communist domination.” 

e Different Solution—Another U.F.W. 
local, with 500 members in the Ypsi- 
lanti Furniture Co. of Ionia, Mich., 59 
far has rebuffed invitations to affiliate 
with the A.F.L. upholsterers, but has 
its own solution to the Communist 
issue. Because its members make sta- 
tion wagon bodies, it has demanded 
transfer to the United Auto Workers, 

The revolt in the United Public 
Workers came in the locals in which 
the C.1.0.’s state, county, and munic- 
ipal workers union—which combined 
with the federal workers union to form 
U.P.W.—was organized in 1940. Out- 
growth of left-wing-right-wing friction 
at the new union’s spring convention 
(BW—May4'46,p80), the growing with- 
drawal move threatened to take 2,000 
members out of U.P.W. and into an in- 
dependent. union which would coop- 
erate with C.I.O. but not be a member. 
e Coming Event—A third major fight 
within C.I.O. is expected to erupt at 
the electrical workers’ convention in 
Milwaukee Sept. 7, as a campaign to 
unseat present international officers. 
Current odds are against success, and 
whether further secessions will follow 
the convention is an open question. 

The U. E. dissenters from ten of 

eleven U. E. districts recently held a 
two-day meeting in Pittsburgh, led by 
Harry Block, international vice-presi- 
dent, and formed a committee of “U. E. 
Members for Democratic Action.” The 
group said that while membership of 
U. E. is “overwhelmingly non-Com- 
munistic,” a left-wing minority _ has 
seized control of “the national office, 
the executive. board, the paid staff, the 
union newspaper, and some district 
councils and locals.” 
e Object: Respectability—The commit- 
tee said it would place before delegates 
at the convention the choice between 
“returning U. E. to rank of respectable 
C.1.0. unions with sound union objec- 
tives,” or “allowing U. E. to hurry along 
to its own destruction as a front for 
the American Communist Party and its 
program.” 

So far, dissenters have emphasized 
that they disagree with the secessionist 
policy followed unsuccessfully in Day- 
ton and manifested in the furniture 
workers union, Their position has been 
similar to one expressed on handbills 
distributed outside the Grand Rapids 
meeting hall when the U.F.W. local 
voted to secede: 

“The Kent County (C.1.0.) Council 
is behind you in your effort to lick the 
Reds. But do you think you can lick 
them by turning tail and running?” 
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Deer a + sain 


ORDERS, the life blood of business, are 
handled faster, more accurately, in greater 
volume and with less man power by Ditto 
than by any other means! With DITTO a single 
paper original makes all the multiple copies 
needed—no re-writing, no complicated typ- 
ten of saciid kage Hees alle ing, no special skills required. Ditto’s new 
held a § Be eae | folder, “An Order Billing System that Does 
led by Bese ees Nf mac Everything,” explains how DITTO will carry 
2-resi- <poeen f mt ol the load for you. Write for it—and for an actual 
w set of forms showing how DITTO works: 
No obligation, of course. 
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...you’re a VP’s assistant now! 


“The Directors like the job we’ve been doing—since we started Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation. P.S—You’ll have a pleasant surprise next pay-day.” 
Directors always appreciate a rising sales curve—and Dictaphone Elec- 
tronic Dictation can help steer yours upward. That’s because your Dictaphone 
Machine adds extra hours to your day for out-of-the-office contact work. 
With Dictaphone Electronic Dictation you dictate whenever you want to 
—early, late or at lunch hour—without requiring your secretary's presence. 
During regular office hours she transcribes your letters, memos, reports and 
ideas . . . protects you from interruptions . . . does her other work better. 


You will both find that Dictaphone Electronic Dictation doubles your 
ability to get work done. 

The new Dictaphone Model AE is more compact and more versatile than 
any dictating machine ever available before. It takes up less desk area than 
a letterhead. You have your choice of a close-talking hand microphone to 
screen out interfering sounds and assure privacy, or a convenient desk micro- 
phone which even permits recording across-the-desk conversations. Hand or 
foot controls, according to your desire. 


A Dictaphone representative near you will be glad to demonstrate models 
for cabinet, stand or desk-top use. Consult the phone book, or write for de- 
scriptive literature. Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. D-83, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 
86 Richmond Street, W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE Chzeonte Dicteton 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing 
equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


Crawford's Fight 


Another legal round 
Thompson Products’ long battle 
with C. |. O. is in prospect as 
result of recent NLRB order. 


Along with Sewell Avery of Mont- 

gomery Ward, Frederick Coolidge Craw- 
ford, president of Thompson Products, 
Inc., has offered the business com- 
munity the most striking proof that, 
given the will and the financial te- 
sources, it is possible for a firm to frus- 
trate the determined organizing efforts 
of the C.1.O.—despite the National 
Labor Relations Board, the National 
War Labor Board, and other federal 
agencies. 
e Views Made Plain—Crawford was 
president of the National Assn. of Man- 
ufacturers during one year of Eric John- 
ston’s term as president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, and the oppos- 
ing views of these two highly articulate 
business spokesmen were nowhere in 
sharper contrast than when they touched 
labor. 

Crawford had no sympathy for John- 
ston’s advocacy of collaboration with 
labor leaders; he considered it appease- 
ment. And Johnston thought that Craw- 
ford’s desire to hold the C.1.O. at arm’s 
length—with, likely as not, a fist at the 
end of the arm—was antiquated. 

But there is no doubt in Crawford’s 

Harvard-trained mind that the labor 
policies for which he is responsible are 
the only sensible policies for ‘Thompson 
Products, and he has ventured to pro- 
pose more than once that it would be 
smart business for all industry to adopt 
them. 
e Into Court Again—It is taken for 
granted that those policies-are about to 
take ‘Thompson Products into court 
again in another round of the company’s 
running fight with NLRB. NLRB’s 
latest Thompson order calls for rein- 
statement, in the Detroit plant, of ten 
men and a woman who were discharged 
in early 1943 after a two-day strike the 
preceding December. 

Indications are that Thompson will 
stand pat, making it necessary for the 
board to seek enforcement of its new 
order in the Circuit Court of Appeals 
in Cincinnati, where Fred Crawford has 
won notable victories in the past. 

NLRB’s order was based on a finding 
that the company chose to reinstate the 
strike leaders after the first day of their 
walkout, then changed its mind when 
the strike resumed the next day. A trial 
examiner decided against reemploy ment 
of the group but the board declared 
itself unable to deny “the very reinstate- 
ment which the respondent was initially 
willing to grant.” Precedent in board 
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Grandma used to say, “A pint’s a pound 
the world around.” But not any more. To- 
day Grandma, and other money-wise shop- 
pers, say “Buy by weight in bags.” 

That’s because weight— in pounds or 
ounces — is the measurement of value on 
many of the packaged products at your 
grocer’s...and because bags, such as Bemis 
Deltaseal Bags, are obviously economical 
containers. Your money goes more for con- 
tents, less for container. 

When you buy by weight in bags, you 
can not only read the net weight printed 
on the package, but can also see that the 
container is fully packed, or, as a still 
further check, you can feel it... give it 
the finger-tip test. 

Remember ... for economy, buy by 
weight in bags! 


1. PULL 


2. CUT 


EXTRA ADVANTAGE WITH DELTASEAL 
Many of the quality products on your grocer’s 
shelves—flour, sugar, rice, salt, beans, and 
other foods—are packed in Bemis Deltaseal 
Paper Bags. Besides all the other advantages, 
Deltaseal offers housewives the exclusive pull- 
cut-pour top, an important convenience and 
economy feature. Moreover, this top automat- ¢ 
ically folds back to keep out dust and dirt. 


Look for your favorite brands of packaged 
foods in sturdy, economical Deltaseal Bags. 


3. POUR 


You'll know Deltaseal by the pull-cut-pour 
instructions printed on top of the package. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES « St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


Burlap, Cotton and 
Paper Bags 


26 Plants Throughout 
the Country 


NOW! ... The amazing 
production story of... 


HOW THE “ARSENAL 
OF DEMOCRACY” 


supplied the 


records was also cited to establish this 
position. 

e Dissent by Reilly—The board’s stand 
was strongly attacked in a dissent by 
Gerald D. Reilly, recently resigned mem- 
ber. Reilly pointed out that when the 
strike was called by members of the 
C.I.O. United Auto Workers, the De- 
troit plant had a contract—then only re- 
cently certified by the board—with the 
independent Society of Tool & Die 
Craftsmen. He stated that the company 


now being reviewed in Washington, 
@ Union Will Petition—Whethcr the 
national board backs up its regional 
office in the disputed election, of 
whether it confirms the ballot, the auto 
union will petition for another vote. In 
the meantime, its special Thompson 
organizing committee, created sole} 
to bring into the fold the most stub. 
born objective yet attacked by the 
union, will make all possible capital out 
of the recent finding in the Detroit 


WEAPONS had no right to accede to the auto case. a 
union’s demand for bargaining privileges 
FOR VICTORY when it was legally dealing with the f d 
$.T.D.C. The majority decision, he said, I A. M. De eate 
“places even the most law-abiding em- . 
ployers in a difficult dilemma.” Two C. 1. O. unions forget 
As Chief of the forty billion dollar ord- Reilly joined with board chairman diff | 
nance program in — War b Bon Paul Herzog in denying back pay to the OWN Gltrerences temporarily to 
° ion, ‘ ¢ ’ . ° . . . 
author direfusing. ‘shipment, and main: | discharged workers. Herzog’s grounds gain victory for new industrial 
tenance of more than 2,000 major pieces of | were “their conduct.” The —* of "i | 
fighting equipment and 700,000 different | board member John M. Houston, how local at Westing ouse plant. 
kinds of spare parts to keep this equipment | ever, favored a back pay award. 
—ranging from bicycles to forty-ton tanks | » Resistance Seems Likely—To bring the C.1.0.’s United Westinghouse Work- 
“i MB rngencage wre you the amaz- | case to the federal appeals court, ers, a local industrial union born of a 
ing inside story of American industry’s | Thompson has only to take no action jurisdictional dispute between _ the 
phenomenal joint achievement with the | toward reinstatements, thus forcing the United Steelworkers of America and the 
Army Ordnance Department ia —— board to seek injunctive action. United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
_ bapa Yo ——inkea. The company’s feud with NLRB Workers, last week won collective bar- 
makes that resistance appear likely. gaining rights in Westinghouse Elec- 
Just Out In Cleveland, Thompson is in an ad- tric Corp.’s new plant in Buffalo. The 
vanced stage of a long-standing battle union defeated the International Assn. f 


THE INDUSTRY- 
ORDNANCE TEAM 


By Lt. Gen. Levin H. Campbell, Jr., Chief of 
Ordnance, U. S. Army, 1942-1946. Now, Vice- 
President, International Harvester Co. 


461 pages, 6 x 9, 
208 illustrations, charts, tables, $5.00 


This is the absorbing story of how America 
became the literal “arsenal of democracy” 
— thereby providing the means for our 


with the board and the auto union over 
organization of its main plant. 

Last August the most recent of a 
series of elections there resulted in a 
majority against representation by the 
U.A.W. As in the past, the union im- 
mediately protested the election on 
grounds of company interference, and 
was able to obtain a set-aside order from 
the board’s regional office. This order is 


of Machinists 547 to 291. 
e Tough Decision—As a result, C.1.0.’s 
executive board shortly will be asked 
to make what may be one of its hard- 
est jurisdictional decisions: whether the 
new local will be turned over to the 
steelworkers or electrical workers, or 
whether a compromise form of joint 
administration will be worked out. 
When Westinghouse took over the 
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A MUSIC PUBLISHING house in Tin Pan 
ae Alley discovered in Multigraph duplicat- 
ing a way to issue special orchestrations 
on short notice, cutting costs and popular- 
izing new hit tunes quicker. 
— A FAMOUS SOFT DRINK MANUFACTURER dis- 
af satisfied with its “Inventory Report” system for its 
O86 nation-wide branches found the right answer in a 
. Multigraph method, effecting economies through 
oe better inventory controls and aiding sales analyses. 
5.3 
17.0 
23.9 
26.1 
29. oe ‘ 
503 HERE seems no limit to the profitable ways new Multigraph meth- 
28.9 ods can serve al// types of business and industry, large and small. 
of Why not learn what a trained Multigraph systems man can work 
29.9 out for you. No obligation. Phone our local office or write Methods 
29.9 Department, Addressograph-Multigraph, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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31.1 
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TRADE-MARK AEE US. PAT OFF 
— SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
iF 1946 Multilith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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says Doc. Stechetrap,* 


These little levers stop shipping losses le 
... save hours of labor ‘” 


... cut damage claims i 
... reduce crating expense 


... save big money 


Pictured above is one of the many Acme Steel- 
strap tools and accessories which work with 
ACME STEELSTRAP to give you unusual savings 
in shipping costs — including time, labor, ma- 
terials. An Acme specialist, experienced in pack- 


ing and shipping problems, can tell you how to 


stop profit leaks, and get real savings, by the 


application of Acme products and services to 


your individual needs. Write for full information. 


* REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 7 CHICAGO 8 


LOS ANGELES 11 


former Curtiss-Wright Cheektow, 
plant, it was a foregone conclusion that 
there would be a bitter contest between 
U. E., which has contracts covert 
75,000 Westinghouse workers in other 
plants, and I.A.M., which had held 
bargaining -rights in the plant during 
Curtiss-Wright tenancy and which ag 
serted that many of its members had 
gone to work for Westinghouse. The 
steelworkers’ unexpected interest in the 
organizing race was a shock, in particu. 
lar, to U. E. 

e Broad Interpretation—The steel union 
has little left to organize in its clearly 
defined field. Many of its leaders, more. 
over, have a strong distaste for the left- 
wing orientation of U. E. Hence, te- 
gional officials of the steelworkers did 
not hesitate to use a broad interpretation 
of their union’s charter to decide that 
its jurisdiction extended to Westing- 
house’s motor builders. The decision 
was followed by an intensive organizing 
drive and a petition, in late June, for 
an election. The I.A.M. was only 30 
minutes behind the stcel union with a 
second request for National Labor Re- 
lations Board determination of a bar- 
gaining agent. U. E., off to a slow start, 
protested vociferously that the Westing- 
house plant was no new operation but 
only an expansion of operations already 
covered by U. E. contracts, and that, 
anyway, it was too early to vote—since 
only 14% of the estimated plant per- 
sonnel were on the job. 

Regional NLRB officials at first 
turned down the election as “prema- 
ture,” but later—after a protest strike 
sparked by the steelworkers—brought all 
parties together to work out agreement 
on a consent election. 

Campaigning grew in fury. The steel- 

workers threw in a small army of or 
ganizers and bigger sound trucks than 
U. E. could obtain. Promises of a “‘red 
purge” were aimed at U. E. by both 
its fellow C.I.O. union and I.A.M. 
U. E., caught between the two fires, 
lashed out bitterly at what it called a 
“doublecross” from the steelworkers’ 
union. 
e Both Unions Unhappy—In an effort 
(1) to keep his charges from fighting in 
public, and (2) to prevent them from 
dissipating their strength sufficiently to 
allow 1.A.M. to sneak into Westing- 7 
house, Philip Murray—in an ambiguous 
role of C.I.O. president and also head 
of the steelworkers—called on both 
C.1.0. unions to withdraw their names 
from the NLRB ballot in favor of an 
industrial union. 

Although there was no happiness in 
either faction over the suggestion, grow- 
ing gains being chalked up by I.A.M. 
made Murray’s voice more persuasive. 
Final days of the organizing drive found 
both C.1.O. unions fighting I.A.M., 
with their own differences tabled mo- 
mentarily. 
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The Kodak 


KODAK TRANSFAX PROCESS... “SS 


. . . Transfax is a white, light-sensitive material which puts 

Wh at it e designs or legends directly on metal, plastic, and other surfaces. 
if iSeece i A oe eh 

apid, inexpensive, it requires no darkroom, can be handled by 
anyone with ordinary skill. 


<< TNR NN PE 


... you spray it on the product-surface, 
where it dries quickly. Some surfaces need 
special primers. 


‘ on »+. you place a transparent or translucent 
oa a k “ “ge = original in contact with the Transfax- 

ow WoOrkS cee ‘ ae 
coated surface, and expose it to any strong 


light. 


. you rinse surface with a weak am- 
monia solution ... and you havea Transfax 
reproduction of the original which is ac- 
curate... tough... rubproof . . . oilproof. 


How it may be av’ 4 | 4. 
4 useful to fOu eee ...for dials or ... for name plates ... for fabricating 


scales or monograms directions 
These are only a few of the possible applications of the Kodak 
Transfax Process. To learn more about how it may be valuable 
in your operations, mail the coupon. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Industrial Photographic Division * Rochester 4, New York 


RANSFS — 


ives Time . . . Ends Error... 
eds Production 


Eastman Kodak Company 

Rochester 4, New York 

Please send me your new free folder on the 
Kodak Transfax Process. 


Name 


Company Department 


Street 


City 


THAT OPENS THE DOC 


That door knob is very much in the pictutel 
It’s made of Styron, a Dow plastic that 
proved its capacity for easing “situations” fe 
householders across the land. 


Mother’s smile tells you she knows Styron’g 
bright, smooth surfaces make her work easy 
despite dirt and stains and children with sticky 
hands. She knows that Styron isn’t easily harmed, 
even by acids! 


Styron’s qualities are demanded in more and 
more places in the home where its hardness and 
stability really count, where its sparkling colots= 
clear or opaque—add decorative luster. Styron is 
opening the door to manufacturers of hundreds 
of products that mean more comfort and joy of 
living for us all. 


Dow chemists are gratified at Styron’s welcome 
in American households—in gleaming refriget 
ator parts, in lighting fixtures, in home hard 
ware and appliances. Their research has created 
a material worthy of the finest products—Styroa, 
the name you can depend on in plastics! 


PLASTICS DIVISION 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York « Boston « Philadelphia * Washington « Cleveland 


Detroit « Chicago «+ St.Lovis «+ Houston «+ San Francisee 
los Angeles «+ Seattle 


STYRON 


THE NAME YOU CAN DEPEND ON IN PLASTICS 


Styron is Dow Polystyrene, a plastic whose properties make it 
readily adaptable to many kinds of products. Dow also produces 
these plastics: Saran for wear-resistant fabrics that can be kept clean 
with a damp cloth, window screen that can’t rust and pipe and 
tubing that defy corrosion and chemicals; Ethocel for durable 


molded products; Saran Film and Ethocel Sheeting for protective 
packaging; and materials for coatings and finishes. p A Hey, fh i | 6 é 
2 y| » 


Dow Plastics include: Styron, Saran. Saran Film, Ethocel and Ethocel Sheeting BASIC MATERIALS FOR FINER PRODUC 
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E INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


USINESS WEEK Officials in Britain will not comment on reports this week that the new 


19 government plans for steel will involve: 
UGUST 31, 1946 (1) Government acquisition of a substantial interest in the industry, 


with representation on the directorates of large undertakings. 

(2) Retention of firm names for their value in dealings with foreign 
customers and to escape the stigma of state-controlled industry. 

(3) Setting up of a central policy board, representing government and 
management. 


The plan is viewed as a means of saving the Labor Party’s face on steel 
nationalization, appeasing industry, and giving government some experi- 
ence in management pending later steps toward full nationalization. 


Plans announced this week to permit American businessmen to shop 
for a limited number of exportable German manufactures had been antici- 
pated (BW—Jul.6’46,p104), but it will be many months before this trade is 


freed from government supervision and returned to private hands. 


° 

The Office of International Trade, Dept. of Commerce, has invited 
businessmen to apply for permission to visit Germany with a view to import- 
ing chinaware, toys, radio cabinets, jewelry, clocks and watches, wines and 
liquors, and precision instruments produced in the U. S. occupation zone. 

Travelers must pay their own way. The number of permits issued will 
depend upon available Army accommodations. 

Samples of exportable goods have been assembled, including 100 crates 
of fine Bavarian china, for exhibition in Berlin. 

Business Week’s Berlin correspondent reports, however, that Germany’s 
manufactures will be procured and shipped by the U. S. Commercial Co., 
a government agency, acting for American buyers. 


This tactic is necessary to escape restrictions of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. 

Arrangements to prevent first-comers from snapping up all available 
goods are being worked out by the occupation authorities. 

+ 

Big stumbling block to this trade is price determination: The German 
mark lacks an external exchange rate, though occupation costs are calcu- 
lated at 10¢ to the mark. 


The U. S. will constitute the chief market for nonessential, high-labor- 
cost luxury goods produced in Germany. 

Success of the export plan will finally determine how large the con- 
tinuing cost of occupation will be to American taxpayers. It is now figured 
at $200 million a year. 


* 
Czechoslovakia is busy mending its economic ties with the western 
world. 
Discussion of the terms under which American firms will be compen- 
sated for nationalized properties in Czechoslovakia has been going on for 
months, and recently took a turn for the better (BW—May4’46,p92). 


Now the Czech cabinet has finally approved the conditions for com- 
pensating foreign owners and turned negotiations over to the economic sec- 
tion of the Foreign Ministry. 


Principal American companies involved are Socony-Vacuum and 


THE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (Continued) 
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I.T. & T., and representatives of those companies are on hand to argue the 
case. 


Terms of the offer about to be made by Prague are said to be acceptable 
to the American companies, but Unilever of Britain is reported to be asking 
a price that Czech officials consider exorbitant. This may protract the 
negotiations. 

2 


The sudden outbreak of goodwill in Prague is attributed to: 


(1) Czech plans for reconstruction of the national economy, laid out 
in the new Two-Year Plan, which will require U. S. technical assistance and 
industrial imports. 


(2) Pending negotiations for a $50 million loan from the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. 
(3) Pending application for a $350 million credit from the International 
Reconstruction & Development Bank. 
e 
Only the general outline of the Czech Two-Year Plan is known. 
Complete specifications, including estimates of how much capital equip- 


ment will be required from abroad, may not be available until the plan 
obtains legislative approval later this year. 


Meanwhile Czech economists have set their sights high: 
Coal production is to be boosted 17% above 1938, to 16,700,000 tons 


annually. 


Lignite—brown coal—output is to rise one-third above prewar, to 
23,900,000 tons. 

Steel production is to go up 38% to 2,200,000 tons. 

Over-all industrial production is to rise 10% above prewar by the end 


of 1948. 


* 

Smart merchandising pays off at home and abroad: 

Reynolds Pen Co.’s announced plan for building a factory in France to 
handle the European market for its ball-point pens has been well received 
by Frenchmen. 

Reynolds has revealed that its France-made pens will differ from the 
American model, and is conducting a competition among French designers 
for a continental model of the pen. 


Also, the company has appealed to the currently strong nationalism 
of Frenchmen by stating that it is not afraid of accumulating franc balances 
in its European operations because of its confidence in the future financial 
stability of France. 


Britain’s solution to the urban: parking problem—the Baldwin-Auger 
automatic car park (BW—Feb.23’46,p38)—will soon be available to cities 
in other countries. 


The manufacturer, Building, Engineering & Mechanics, Ltd., has con- 
cluded arrangements to install car parks in Switzerland, France, Holland, 
Belgium, and Denmark 


Manufacture of equipment is planned in several of these countries. 

Later this year the company will send a representative to the U. S. with 
a view to turning over manufacturing rights in this country to a major 
American firm. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the August 31, 1946, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


US. Firms Expand in Britain 


Shift from assembly to complete manufacture is striking 
thange in new industrial trend. Shortage of foreign exchange is 
major consideration in approving American developments. 


LONDON-More and more U.S. 
manufacturers are making arrangements 
to open or expand branch plants in 
Britain, acquire or increase an interest 
in associated companies, or license 
American processes to British indus- 
tialists. As a result, the prewar Ameri- 
an stake of approximately $275,000,- 
00 in Britain’s manufacturing indus- 
ties may reach a half billion before 
long. 

During the last two years, at least 
150 U.S. companies have seriously in- 
vestigated the possibilities of initiating 
or expanding operations in Britain 
(BW—Sep.29’45,p114) and more than 
30 have now made their arrangements 
or are about to close deals. 

Variety of Motives—Plans range from 
the production of dog food to scientific 
struments, but key developments are 
in fields such as office machines, refrig- 
eators and other home appliances, ag- 
ricultural machinery, chemicals and rub- 
ber products, mining machinery, earth- 
moving equipment, and machine tools. 

The motives behind these moves 
vary. Normally the primary reason is to 
ell in a large market which is starved 
for American goods but which is now 
almost closed to outsiders by a stringent 
import licensing system and may remain 
restricted for several years. 

Or, the object may be to take ad- 

vantage of export markets in which Brit- 
ain is favorably placed as a result of its 
huge sterling balance obligations; to 
have a source for export sales in sterling 
in the event that the dollar becomes 
imost universally scarce and the world’s 
imports from the United States are 
strictly limited to basic necessities; or 
to compensate for the shutting down 
of German branch plants which pre- 
viously supplied part of the European 
market. 
* Typical Developments—The following 
ae typical of development plans of U. S. 
manufacturers who were established in 
Britain before 1939 (with either sub- 
‘diaries or associated companies) and 
ae expanding from assembly to com- 
plete manufacture or adding new lines 
of production. 

National Cash Register Co., Ltd.— 
will manufacture cash registers, account- 
ig and adding machines in a new fac- 
tory at Dundee, Scotland, starting pro- 
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duction with 600 workers and possibly 
going up to 2,000. 

International Harvester Co. of Great 
Britain, Ltd.—will manufacture in a war 
factory at Doncaster, Yorkshire. A tech- 
nical team from Chicago is now in 
Britain studying costs before a final de- 
cision is taken as to types of farm ma- 
chinery to be produced. 

General Motors, Ltd.—immediate 
plans include complete manufacture of 
electric refrigerators by Frigidaire, Ltd., 
and long-range program may include in- 
creased output from Vauxhall Motors, 
Ltd., particularly for export. 

Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (G.B.), 
Ltd.—increasing output of tires, includ- 
ing its special “Earth Mover’ tire, and 
conveyor belting. Production has started 
on a single disc brake for aircraft and 
plans are ready for production of Plio- 
film. 

Hoover, Ltd.—producing fractional 
horsepower motors in a war factory at 
Cambusing, near Glasgow, in addition 
to boosting output of vacuum cleaners 
at the main plant near London. Will 
open a factory in South Wales for the 
production of another type of home 
appliance. 

H. J. Heinz & Co., Ltd.—augmenting 
production of London plant with a 


oveiument factory at Standish (near 
iverpool) where employment may 
reach 1,000. 

Louis Marx & Co., Ltd.—will produce 
mechanical toys with American dies in 
a new factory in Fforest Fach, South 
Wales. 

e Others Expanding—A number of 
other well-established American com- 
panies are known to be increasing the 
scope of their activities in Britain, but 
their plans are either incomplete or 
confidential. These include: Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph, Ltd., Armstrong Cork 
Co., Ltd., Arrow Electric Switches, Ltd., 
Black & Decker, Ltd. (machine tools), 
E. W. Bliss (England), Ltd. (power 
presses), Bristol’s Instrument Co., Ltd., 
Carr Fastener Co., Ltd., Chrysler Mo- 
tors, Ltd., Commercial Solvents (G.B.), 
Ltd., Foster Wheeler, Ltd. (power 
o~ and oil refinery equipment), Fox- 
oro-Yoxall, Ltd. (scientific instru- 
ments), International Time Recording 
Co., Ltd., British Jeffrey Diamond, 
Ltd. (mining machinery), Kraft Cheese 
Co., Ltd., Lincoln Electric Co., Ltd., 
Philco Radio & Television Corp. of 
G. B., Ltd., Union Glue & Gelatine 
Co., Ltd. (American Glue Co.), York 
Shipley, Ltd. (refrigeration). 
e The Newcomers—Several well-known 
American manufacturers are among the 
newcomers who are about to enter Brit- 
ish industry for the first time or push 
recently established companies: 

Le Tourneau (Great Britain), Ltd.— 
will manufacture heavy earthmoving 
equipment in a new factory at Stockton- 
on-T’ees on the northeast coast of Eng- 
land. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Ltd. (Joy- 
Sullivan-La Del)—planning a big de- 
velopment for production of coal min- 
ing machinery, and may manufacture 
certain types only in England if costs 


‘ 


The number of American firms setting up new plants or expanding their opera- 
tions in Great Britain runs into the hundreds. On the principle of “one-factory, 
one product,” Hoover, Ltd.’s postwar expansion into the manufacture of frac- 
tional-horsepower motors is taking place in a war-built plant at Cambusing, 
near Glasgow, Scotland. Hoover’s vacuum cleaner factory is at Perivale, near 
London. The new factory is located in one of the Board of Trade’s “develop- 
ment areas”—spots with excess manpower to which new industries are being 
sent in accordance with plans of British economists. 
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FOR ARGENTINE CARGOES 


ie 


The first of a series of new passenger-cargo vessels for the Argentine State Mer- 
chant Fleet slides down the slipways at the Short Bros., Ltd., shipyard in Sun- 
derland, Durham, England. The Rio Diamante, a 9,000-ton, 18-knot vessel 
with first-class accommodations for 100 passengers, will be followed by two 
more of its class and by two 2,500-ton refrigerator ships which will carry twelve 
passengers. The vessel will ply between Buenos Aires and British and Mediter- 
ranean ports. The Argentine government is reported to have asked for bids 
from European yards for five additional ships. 


prove lower than in the U.S. The 
Goodman Co. of Chicago is also plan- 
ning to begin production in Britain. 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co.—has 
formed British Geon in conjunction 
with the Distillers Co., Ltd., for pro- 
duction of plastics and synthetic rubber. 
Capital is $2,000,000 (subscribed 
equally) and plant in Cardiff, South 
Wales, is expected to employ 1,000 
workers. 

Bendix Home Appliances, Ltd.—will 
soon market a British-built model of 
the Bendix Automatic Home Laundry. 
e Manufacturing Rights—Licensing the 
production of American machines by 
British companies is another field in 
which important developments are on 
foot. 

Deals which have been closed re- 
cently for licensed machine tools include 
the production of Clearing presses by 
the Rockwell Machine Tool Co., Ltd. 
(one of the reasons why E. W. Bliss 
[England], Ltd., is expanding produc- 
tion of power presses), and Fellows 
gearshaper cutters by Alfred Herbert, 
Ltd., of Coventry. 

In textile machinery perhaps the 
most important licensing arrangement 
is for the production of Abbott ma- 
chinery in Britain, including Hacoba 
winding machinery. 

e Government O.K.—All these expan- 
sion schemes have required approval 
from the British government—first of 
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all from the Board of Trade, but with 
a doublecheck by the Treasury. As a 
general rule, the government has wel- 
comed proposals for the establishment 
of new forms of manufacturing enter- 
prises and new manufacturing processes, 
but applications are carefully screened 
from two angles: the tight building 
position and the shortage of foreign 
exchange. 

If a building project is involved, the 
tests applied are the same as for a 
British competitor: Does it contribute 
to increased production of goods for 
export and for essential home require- 
ments (thereby cutting imports), and 
does it contribute to the development 
of new products and processes, or lead 
to the more efficient use of existing 
equipment and labor, especially in areas 
the government has tagged for develop- 
ment? 

These criteria are also used in judg- 
ing proposals from the point of view of 
Britain’s exchange difficulties. In many 
cases, equipment is needed from the 
U.S. and this puts a drain on dollar 
resources. Even if the capital for ex- 
pansion is provided by the parent or as- 
sociated company in the U.S., in re- 
turn for shares in the British company, 
this means a drain later by way of divi- 
dends flowing across the Atlantic. 

e Strings to Approval—Moreover, some 
schemes involve the importation of key 
components. If this is the case, the 


Board of Trade will probably insist that 
the company export a higher Propor- 
tion of its output than its British com- 
petitors (say 75% instead of 5()%) ip 
order to make up the loss of exchange 
resulting from the extra imports from 
the U.S. 

Licensing agreements are scrutinized 

in much the same way, but Proposals 
for participation by buying into a Brit. 
ish company are treated differently. The 
Board of Trade takes little interest jp 
purely financial transactions since the 
immediate gain to the Treasury in dol. 
lar exchange will be offset by ‘a future 
drain by way of dividends. If the par- 
ticipation, however, is in return for 
American processes which will fill a 
gap in Britain’s industrial structure. 
then the proposition is favorably te 
ceived. : 
e Against Temporary Plans—Where 
there is suspicion that an American 
branch plant wishes to expand merely 
to fill a temporary production gap re 
sulting from inadequate output by th 
parent company in the U.S. to mee 
world demand, the Board of Trade turn 
thumbs down. Such a scheme would 
risky in any case since the ruling agains 
repatriation of U. S. capital (profits only 
are transferrable) is likely to remain in 
force for some time. 

Exactly the same principles apply t 
the fairly numerous requests from Ca 
nadian, Swiss, Swedish, and Frenc 
companies which are now seeking t 
participate in British industry. 

Forward-looking British businessmen 

welcome the growing American stake 
in British industry, feeling that in many 
lines of production Britain has much 
to learn from the U. S. But even where 
there is a jaundiced fear of American 
enterprise on the part of some British 
companies, it appears to have no effect « , 
on government policy. 
e Shift to Integration—It is too early to 
estimate the effect current developments 
may have on the existing pattern of 
American participation in British man- 
ufacturing industries. At the beginning 
of 1946 there were roughly 250 Ameri 
can companies with branch plants or 
associated companies in Britain. Of this 
total, 22 were in the field of motor cars, 
accessories, and tires; 30 in various types 
of machinery and machine tools; seven 
in iron and steel, bearings, etc.; seven in 
office machines; eight in office supplies; 
seven in flooring, roofing, etc.; twelve in 
foodstuffs and confectionery; five in cor- 
sets; and 26 in proprietary medical and 
toilet articles. 

In the great majority of cases the 
American product was merely assembled 
here before the war or, as in proprietary 
articles and foodstuffs, merely bottled 
or packaged. The most striking changes 
under way now are: (1) the shift from 
assembly to complete manufacture, pat 
ticularly in office machines and home 
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Quality lubricants 
—where and when 
you want them! 


QUALITY LUBRICANTS FROM MORE 
THAN 2300 TEXACO SUPPLY POINTS 


Detroit, Denver, Dallas, or wherever your plants 
are located, in all the 48 States — there is a 
Texaco supply point nearby. Look at the map... 


EVERY PIN marks a wholesale supply point! 


EVERY POINT is a convenient source of supply for 
Texaco fuels and lubricants. 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT sets up this service for 


The Texas Company 


...for all your plants—wherever located 


all your plants, wherever they are located... 


INSURING each plant the benefits of product uni- 
formity and so, uniformity of performance and 
operating economy... 


PLUS the services of skilled Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers — to cooperate in increasing output, 
reducing costs. 


TELEPHONE the nearest of Texaco’s more than 
2300 wholesale supply points — or write to 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


48 States 


Make Your Own 


with the Roovers 
Type Embossing Presses 


ADAPTED TO EVERY INDUSTRY 


“Roovers single- and multiple-line Em- 


bossing Presses fill a definite need 
in all. manufacturing, distributing, 
maintenance businesses and _ public 
utilities. Letters from /g to %4" 
high - any desired wording or 
length - any metal. Hand- and 
power-operated ... easy to operate. 
Economical to buy .. . inexpensive 


to use! 
catalog. 


Write now for descriptive 


Specialists 
in Metal Tapes 


eee’ M. LOTSCH 
President 


40 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 


WITH A BAGK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 1% usual size — easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


Speed Sweep brushes have proved their 
superiority in many thousands of factories 
under varied conditions. They are uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed to meet your require- 
ments. Write for styles, sizes, and prices 
today. 


4) Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


528 N. 22nd St Milwaukee 3, Wis 


appliances; (2) the addition of new 
lines of production; and (3) entirely 
new operations in machinery production. 
e Good Investment—As a whole, pre- 
war American business in Britain paid 
off. The average annual income derived 
by the U.S. from total direct invest- 
ments here during 1938-1940 was $47,- 
000,000 and the rate of return 8.6%, 
and from direct investment in manufac- 
turing alone (slightly more than half 
the total) probably about $25,000,000. 
Some American observers in London 
expect this latter figure to reach $50,- 
000,000 within several years. 

For the individual American man- 
ufacturer, an increasing stake in British 
industry will mean bigger profits, and 
for the U.S., it means a Britain better 
able to repay the recent loan and to 
carry its weight in the Anglo-American 
effort to open the channels of world 
trade to the expansion of foreign busi- 
ness generally. 


CANADA 


Divestment Truce 


Ottawa changes its mind 
on forced separation of air-land 
transport. Canadian Pacific’s 
northern services improved. 


OTTAWA-—Aviation in Canada is 
not to be divorced from land _trans- 
portation—at least not yet. Reconstruc- 
tion Minister C. D. Howe, key man in 
the government on civil aviation, told 
Parliament last week that he had 
changed his mind on what was an- 
nounced two years ago as a firm policy. 

Howe was careful to state that the 

government had not yet changed its 
policy. But in aviation matters, as Howe 
goes so goes the rest of the cabinet. 
e Sleeping Dog—Two years ago, at 
Howe’s instigation, Parliament passed 
an act requiring railway companies to 
divest themselves of air subsidiaries one 
year after the end of hostilities in 
Europe (BW —Apr.1’44,p112). That 
meant that the Canadian Pacific Ry. 
would have to get rid of its scattered 
airlines operating mostly into the far 
northern areas under the name of Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines. The government 
would have to form a separate operat- 
ing company for its own Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, which operates as a subsid- 
iary of the government-owned Canadian 
National Railways. 

The deadline for divesting has passed, 
and until Howe’s announcement little 
was known about the reason for the 
delay except that it had been impossible 
to get other private operators to take 


POWER FOR AUSTRIA 


American Army engineers have ap 
proved Austrian plans for continuing 
hydroelectric developments as an aid 
to employment and industrial recov- 
ery. In Salzburg province, the Kaprun 
project is under way, with sections of 
the penstock being put in_ plac 
(above). When completed—probably 
in four years—the Kaprun works (220- 
million kwh.) and the Clockner works, 
under construction nearby, will havea 
combined output of 560 million kwh. 
The dam at Kaprun will be 1,024 ft. 
long, 393 ft. 8 in. high, and will back 
up 2,825,120,000 cu. ft. of water. Con. 
struction costs this year will run to 
15,000,000 schillings (about $1,500, 
000). Steel for the project comes from 
the Ruhr, some of it ordered by the 
Germans who boosted Austrian hydro- 
electric production from 2,450 million 
kwh. in 1938 to 4,220 million kwh. in 
1944 to supply munitions industries 
shifted to escape Allied bombers. 


over C.P.A. operations. Howe’s state- 
ment disclosed that the time for divest- 
ing had been postponed one year by 
cabinet order. It also made it pretty 
clear that before another year rolls 
around the air-rail separation clause will 
be repealed. 

e Lesser Aims—While this means a te 
treat from the government’s original 
policy, it also means that the Canadian 
Pacific, which claims the title of world’s 
greatest transportation system, has low 
ered its sights in the field of aviation, 
and will no longer attempt to break the 
government-created monopoly of Trans 
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Canada Air Lines on long distance oper- 
ations. 

By law the government service has 
been given the exclusive right to oper- 
ate all international services and trunk- 
line services in Canada. Canadian Pa- 
cific, a latecomer in the field, acquired 
most of the feeder-line services in Can- 
ada. ‘lhe private company also was re- 
portedly planning to unite these opera- 
tions into a second transcontinental 
toute and apply for the right to operate 
international services. Its plans, linked 
as they were in time with certain polit- 
ical attacks on T.C.A.’s monopoly posi- 
tion, irked Howe, who accused the line 
of noncooperation with governmental 
plans. 
¢ Satisfactory Change—In explaining his 
personal change of view, Howe said the 
noncooperation of C.P.A. had changed 
to cooperation. It was, he said, now pro- 
viding improved services into the north 
country, where services were unsatisfac- 
tory before. Howe indicated that it had 
not been possible to get such improved 
services, involving commitments for 
more equipment, without giving C.P.A. 
some security of tenure. 

Left unsettled is whether the new 
policy will permit bus lines as well as 
railways to enter air operations, or 
whether it will be confined to presently 
established services. Some bus com- 
panies have ideas of using helicopters 
for short air services between neighbor- 
ing towns and between cities and north- 
land vacation spots. 


RECONVERSION PROGRESS 


OTTAWA-Substantial progress has 
been made since V-J Day in converting 
war plants to peacetime use, despite the 
slowing down of Canadian industry by 
midsummer strikes in the steel, rubber, 
electrical, textile, salt, soda ash, and 
other industries. 

A survey by the Reconstruction & 
Supply Dept. found that war manufac- 
turing facilities had been 75% con- 
verted by August, and would be 90% 
wonverted by the end of the year. Com- 
tletion of the job is expected by next 
pring. 

Questionnaires. were sent to operating 
firms last spring when departmental 
tonomists were predicting full indus- 
tial production for the latter months 
of this year. 

The investigation covered 643 plants 
-all the larger war establishments ex- 
cept about 100, mostly government- 
owned, which were temporarily or per- 
manently closed. Reconversion was not 
required in 404 of the plants, is now 
complete in 121, and is in progress in 
118. Of those reporting progress, 70 
aid they were held up by labor short- 
aes, 20 by shortages of materials and 
parts, and 42 by shortages of equipment 
and tools. 
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The use of ball bearings for rotating parts is 
questionably profitable —a time tested fact! The 
economies and many other advantages of anti- 
friction bearings can now be obtained for linear 
motions. 

Free rolling unlimited travel BALL BUSHINGS 
cannot cock or bind and will maintain almost 
frictionless precision alignment. Perhaps the size, 
weight and cost of your entire mechanism can be 
substantially reduced by application of BALL 
BUSHINGS. 
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THE MARKETS iisser sscnow-rnce 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks ' 
Industrial ...... 163.2 172.4 170.9 148.9 
Railroad ....... 56.6 61.1 60.5 53.9 
a. reeee 84.1 89.4 89.2 70.2 
Bonds 
Industrial ......124.7 124.8 122.6 121.2 
Railroad ....... 117.5 117.6 118.1 114.1 
eee 115.6 115.5 115.2 115.5 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


Stocks Fall Out of Bed 


Wall Street’s security markets since 
Thursday of last week haven’t revealed 
the monotonous proceedings character- 
izing the earlier period of August. ‘The 
month may have come in like a lamb, 
but it’s going out like a lion. As it goes, 
it is taking with it many a previous la- 
boriously earned market gain. 

Just take a look, for example, at some 
of the entries in Wall Street’s market 
diary covering recent New York Stock 
Exchange trading volumes and the dis- 
turbing late-August action of Dow-Jones 
industrial and railroad stock price in- 
dexes. 


Volume Industrials Rails 
Aug. 20 .... 700,000 201.27 62.39 
Aug. 21 .... 840,000 200.00 62.16 
Aug. 22 .... 1,530,000 196.66 61.22 
Aug. 23 .... 770,000 197.75 61.35 
Aug. 26 .... 760,000 196.99 60.84 
Aug. 27 .... 1,790,000 191.13 58.04 
Aug. 28 .... 2,100,000 190.03 57.59 


e A. T. & T. Leads Break—In last week’s 


bad break, the retreat was spearheaded 


a 


by American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. stock, usually one of the most te. 
liable of the blue chip group. On ‘I hurs. 
day of last week, however, it rapidly 
spiraled down. By mid-afternoon, it was 
over $12 beneath its previous close and 
when the gong ended trading that day it 
revealed a loss of $8. 

However, there was a reason for this 

$163,000,000-odd loss in the issue's 
market value that day. Holders had 
just heard that A. T. & T? would en 
gage in financing involving $351,000, 
000 of new convertible debentures and 
2,800,000 additional shares to be sold at 
$150 each to employees. And _ they 
promptly went to work adjusting prices 
to conform to this heavier future capi- 
talization. 
e Rail Average Tumbles—Trading that 
day, however, inflicted severe damage to 
most sections of the stock list. Other 
prominent blue chips revealed losses of 
up to $6, and the steel, copper, motor, 
and food stocks proved particularly vul- 
nerable. 

Nevertheless, that Thursday provided 
only the overture. On Tuesday of this 
week stocks suffered one of their sharp- 
est breaks since the “fall of France” 
panic in May, 1940. On this occasion, 
as before, sellers played no favorites. 
Losses among the industrial leaders also 
ran as high as $10.75 in some cases, 
and liquidating pressure in the ails 
quickly sent the Dow-Jones price aver- 
age tumbling to a new 1946 low. 

e Volume Picks Up—Particularly badly 
hit again were the stocks of definite in- 
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The 1946 Box Score 


In the early stages of the post- 
May stock market downtrend that 
has lately assumed serious propor- 
tions, many traders were content 
to determine the effect of the 
move on their holdings merely 
by comparing the latest prices of 
their shares with earlier 1946 
highs. The recent speed of the 
move, however, has wrought a 
change in this habit. 

Now investors are more inter- 
ested in learning how much closer 
their stocks are to earlicr 1946 
lows. Many such comparisons also 
make discouraging reading, as is 
evidenced by the cross-section pre- 
sented below of Barron’s Group 
Stock Averages just before this 
week’s sharp sell-off sent them 
tobogganing to still lower levels. 


71946 Range~ Ang. 22, 


High Low 1946 

Aircraft mfg.... 47.88 39.52 41.78 
Air transport.... 86.34 67.22 68.03 
Automobiles .... 53.42 43.15 *43.15 
Auto equip..... 63.66 50.94 51.94 
Bldg. mat. and 

eee 90.85 75.52 79.40 
Chemicals ......121.55 96.70 110.80 
DUPE sccsccose 113.75 68.69 101.12 
Dry goods chains.129.38 105.59 116.34 
Electrical equip.. 79.00 65.12 *65.12 
Farm equip..... 138.69 112.94 118.91 
Foods and bever- 

eer ere 61.81 56.23 60.15 
Grocery chains.. 78.75 58.67 67.38 
Invest. trusts 

(leverage) 17.88 15.12 15.19 
TAQGOE  ocséccane 142.83 101.76 134.70 
Mach’y (heavy). 46.68 39.80 40.55 
Motion pictures. 79.62 56.62 68.00 
De sivewreneees $8.68 46.77 57.55 
Packing .iscees - 35.78 27.44 30.44 
Rail equip...... 53.31 47.19 48.75 
Rubber ...... oo 8183 65.81 71.91 
Steel and iron.. 75.90 63.12 73.82 
Textiles ..++cee 104.81 83.09 95.59 
Tobacco ....ccoe 69.47 59.44 64.41 
Dow-Jones 

Industrials ..212.50 186.02 #191.13 
rn ear 68.31 58.04 #*58.04 
WHMAGS. ccsesace 43.74 37.97 39.44 


*—Represents new low for 1946 
#—Represents Aug. 27 level 


vestment-stature, and special targets of 
those hastening to dispose of industrial 
holdings were the chemical, rubber, and 
liquor sections of the stock list. Volume 
likewise rose to its highest levels for 
me months, and selling was so fast 
and furious that “late tickers” were wit- 
nessed, an unusual sight in 1946. 

Wednesday's Big Board trading ses- 
ion saw trading volume rise even higher 
and some 290 new 1946 lows were 
corded, against ‘Tuesday's 270. How- 
ever, after some carly price weakness, 
the last hour that day saw quite a fair 
ally in progress, and Wall Street could 
sxe some hope of at least a technical 
rally. 
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Market Whys and Wherefores 


Despite the market’s recent sharp 

price spills, Wall Street still has_ its 
quota of bull market barkers. Nor are 
they too downhearted. Using “watch 
subsequent carnings and _ dividends 
climb” as a rallying cry, they are now 
busily engaged in interpreting the late- 
August price slide as a golden oppor- 
tunity to hop aboard the gravy train for 
one more profitable ride. 
e Street Grows Bearish—In recent 
weeks, however, Wall Street has grown 
steadily more bearish, and not many 
professional traders, the semipros, or the 
amateurs are paying much attention to 
exhortations that now is the time to buy 
stocks. 

For this disinterest there are many 

valid reasons. One definite cause of the 
fears and uncertainties which have fin- 
ally generated a sharp downtrend in 
prices has been the market's inability 
since May to make any progress, or even 
hold its own. This factor has thor- 
oughly dampened the potent speculative 
confidence that earlier had begun to run 
almost rampant. And it’s going to take 
more than talking-up of the bull market 
to resuscitate it. 
e Many Explanations—What then has 
been holding the market back at a time 
when industrial activity has been exceed- 
ing 1941 levels, when earnings and divi- 
dends have been disclosing an uptrend, 
and when, from all indications, 1947 
promises to be one of the nation’s rec- 
ord peace-years? 

Here again many explanations are 
available. Wall Street (and “Wall 
Street belicfs” usually reflect the joint 
opinion of the many who participate in 
the stock market) largely attributes the 
condition to worries over the ultimate 
unfavorable effect on the domestic econ- 
omy that may result from life-or-death 
management-labor tussles for dominance 
and further OPA interference with the 
basic laws of supply and demand. 

Already, in fact, as the Street sees it, 
the labor-management tug of war and 
OPA regulations have not only greatly 
retarded recovery, but have similarly 
blunted the edge of the much-hoped-for 
postwar boom without producing much 
benefit for business generally. 

One very valid worry in the Street 

concerns the possibility that wage in- 
creases arising out of the next. strike 
wave (expected after election) will ne- 
cessitate price increases later, which may 
well result in many industries’ losing 
much of the market for their products 
they are now counting on, 
e Foreign Worries—Militating in par- 
ticular against any rapid return of specu- 
lative confidence, necessarily the back- 
bone of any “real” bull market, is the 
tense foreign situation. No one expects 
war, but many disturbing “incidents” 
seem likely, 


tip to refrigeration 


Sure, customers ‘are standing in line 
today for your refrigerators and freez- 
ing equipment. But whose line is 
longest? . .. Whose prospects are best 
for tomorrow? 


What buyers are seeking most in 
refrigerators is more capacity (they 
assume that any well-known equip- 
ment is going to work). Surveys 
show that the most common com- 
plaint of present owners (54%) is 
that their refrigerators are ‘‘too 
small’’; 94% would pay more to get 
more space. 


Now, all you need to do to get the 
important selling advantage of added 
capacity for your company’s equip- 
ment is to recommend insulation with 
Santocel, ‘‘the world’s best insulating 
material.” This unique chemical pro- 
duct, a silica aerogel, cuts insulation 
bulk in half, without loss of efficiency 
..- (boxes of 6.5 cu. ft. storage capac- 
ity can, with Santocel insulation, 
take 9 cu. ft. storage). 


Your technical men know about 
Santocel. Your knowledge of sales 
values may be needed for an impetus. 


If up-to-date data is needed write 
today. Meanwhile, clip this advertise- 
ment and make your recommenda- 
tion today. MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
Company, Merrimac Division, Bos- 
ton 49, Mass. 

Santocel: Reg. U. S. Fat. Off. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 
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THE TREND 


SOCIALISM WAS NOT BRITAIN’S ONLY CHOICE 


It seems to have become almost a standard part of the 
sales talk for the British venture in socialism, particularly 
for American consumption, that Great Britain has become 
too poor to afford a system of private enterprise. This 
part of the talk seems to be going over quite well in the 
United States, too» It has the weakness, however, of not 
being true and of misrepresenting the potentialities of 
private enterprise to its disadvantage. Hence it would be 
desirable, in the interest of both truth and international 
amity, to get the argument straightened out before it gets 
firmly established as an article of fighting faith. Here’s 
a start at it. 


© Among the customers recently satisfied by the line that 
Britain is too poor to afford private enterprise is Joseph 
Alsop, a skillful young newspaper columnist. Writing 
from London to the New York Herald Tribune, from 
which we quote, he argues that we in the United States 
should be cheering for the success of Britain’s experiment 
in democratic socialism because, as he puts it in the 
words of “a shrewd English leader” whom he unveils, 
“What we [the British] are doing is the only bearable 
escape from the choice which faces most nations in the 
world nowadays, which is the choice between the knaves 
and the Communists.” Knaves are “the members of the 
extreme Right who would like to ward off Communism 
by getting in first with some sort of totalitarian system of 
their own.” 

In explanation of this limited choice Alsop goes on to 
say that, “Poor countries [with which he classes postwar 
Britain] cannot afford the luxury (which seems to most 
Americans a necessity) of economic as well as political 
freedom. They must carefully plan the use of their avail- 
able resources to make them stretch as far as possible. . . . 
There is only one real question in these countries: 
whether government planning is going to be done demo- 
cratically, in accordance with the will of the people, or is 
going to be done in a totalitarian manner.” Since Britain’s 
experiment in socialism is being conducted democrat- 
ically, he argues that it represents the happiest choice 
of the extremely limited possibilities available. 


@ As a political proposition, Alsop and his “shrewd Eng- 
lish leader” may conceivably be nght. The minds of the 
people of Britain may be so firmly made up that there are 
really only two choices in Britain, democratic socialism 
and undemocratic socialism (using “socialism” here as a 
term of convenience to cover those various forms of state- 
controlled economies, the proper choice of names for 
each of which seems to be a problem to so many people). 
As an economic proposition, however, there is nothing 
inevitable about socialism in Britain. Subject to war-end 
emergency restrictions of the sort still prevailing in almost 
all countries, including the U.S. A., the paraphernalia is 
at hand in Britain to run a private enterprise system if the 
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people wanted it run that way. This is particularly true 
since we provided Britain with $34 billion of working 
capital by loan. 


© Offered a choice in a free election between moving back 
toward the traditional British system of private enterprise, 
as proposed by the Conservative Party, or going substan- 
tially socialistic, most of the voters in Britain plunked for 
the Labor Paity’s program of socialism. They did this, 
however, not because of any irresistible economic compul- 
sion imposed by poverty, but because they thought the 
Labor Party would get them more of the good things of 
life than its Conservative opponent. 

In addition to not being true, the explanation of the 
triumph of socialism in Britain as economically inevitable 
has the added disadvantage of blurring avoidable weak- 
nesses in Britain’s setup for private enterprise which made 
its political protagonist, the Conservative Party, a push- 
over for the Labor Party. As seen through American eyes, 
one of the most glaring of these weaknesses was the 
extensive scuttling of private enterprise by cartels. 

Private enterprise gains most of its social justification 
as well as most of its vigor from competition. Many 
British businessmen, however, early acquired a lusty appe- 
tite for cartel agreements designed, often successfully, to 
get rid of the more rugged manifestations of competition. 
In the absence of any thing like our antitrust laws which, 
by the way, the London Economist now urgently advo- 
cates for Britain, much of the vitality of private enter 
prise in Britain was thus eliminated. Monopolistic unions 
also contributed mightily to this process. 

Largely because it was shot through with arrangements 
which vitiated competitive forces, the British economy 
did not cope successfully with the problem of unemploy- 
ment between the wars. And it did a particularly poor 
job in adjusting itself to conditions immediately after 
World War I. The result was a protracted period of heavy 
unemployment which many voters in Britain remembered 
bitterly and with a determination not to intrust this 
postwar adjustment to the same general sort of economic 
setup. 


© Given the inclination of Britain’s electorate for a ven 
ture in socialism, we share Alsop’s gratification that the 
venture was inaugurated by democratic processes and is 
being carried on in general accord with them. However, 
this gratification should not obscure the fact that these 
democratic processes would have a better chance to 
survive and thrive in association with a genuinely con 
petitive system of private enterprise than they will im 
association with any system of economic collectivism. 

In the light of this fact, it is of no service either to 
democracy or to private enterprise to swallow the propos# 
tion that Britain’s postwar poverty forced it to tum 
to socialism. Besides it is not true. 
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3-ring circus 


Nobody but a precision machine 

manufacturer packs so small a space 

with such an intricate maze of gears 

and shafts — and then puts them through their paces 

with such hairbreadth “escapes” — with less than a 
thousandth of an inch to spare. 

Since that’s asking a lot, even of ball bearings, it’s 


not surprising that so many makers use 


in a gear box 


Fafnirs. One important reason is the Fafnir Com- 
pact Series of ball bearings which work right along 
with designers of such compact precision machines 
—in providing equivalent load-supporting areas 
with a far smaller outside dimension. 

Making standard what used to be “special” is 
part of what Fafnir. means by “the most complete 


line in America’, 


We’d have no wood at 


if it weren't for (49 ay 


Decay causes millions of dollars worth of 
damage each year . . . in your fence posts, 
in your porch, in many parts of your 
house, in your factory iol te dozens of 
other places in industry. 

Yet, without the work of the wood- 
rotting fungi called mycelium, we would 
have no wood at all. Read what Harry 
D. Tiemann, senior wood physicist at the 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratories, says 
on this subject: 

“Think what a forest might be like if 
wood did not decay. As trees were blown 
down by wind and felled by ice-storms 
and fire, such an accumulation of jack- 
straws would occur ip a few years as to 
make the forests im*4, sable. * * * * Fire 


would no doubt enter periodically to re- 
duce the whole thing to ashes, which 
would soon exterminate the forest com- 
pletely.” 

So, decay is all right in the right place. 
The problem is how to control it when 
it gets into the wrong places. In spite of 
the great susceptibility of wood to decay, 
effective controls are very simple and 
almost infallible. Mycelium needs three 
things . . . moisture, air and food. If you 
cut off any one of them, you stop decay 
and wood will last almost indefinitely. 
Most wood-protecting agents . . . such 
as paints .. . attempt to cut off the mois- 
ture. But pressure treatments with creo- 


sote or other chemicals do their work by 


all... 


a totally different method . . . they poi 
the food supply of the mycelium 4 
starve them. 

Koppers operates 21 plants in whid¢ 
wood is pressure treated to make it a long 
lasting, practically permanent constru 
tion material. Send for the book 
“Economical and Permanent Const 
tion with Pressure-Treated Wood.” 
Koppers Company, Inc., Koppers Buill 
ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 1 
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_THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUST 
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